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2007 is a special year for Oklahoma, and his- 
toric Lawton-Fort Sill is a great place to share 
in the centennial celebration. Influenced by 
pioneers, Native Americans, and military he- 
roes, Lawton-Fort Sills meaningful past and 
unique present will make your visit here un- 
forgettable. Come join us this spring and enjoy 


the Arts for All Festival, southwest Oklahoma’s 
most popular cultural event. Show your pride 
as we honor the men and women who serve 
our country at one of the largest Armed Forc- 
es Day parades in the nation. Lawton-Fort Sill 
has a lot to offer, and we want to share it with 
you. There’s something fun for everyone! 


TAKE TIME TO TRAVEL TO: 

Prince of Peace Easter Pageant 

March 31 & April 7, 2007 
Holy City of the Wichita's 

Arts For All Festival 

May 11-13, 2007 • Downtown Lawton 

Armed Forces Day 
Lunch and Parade 

May 18, 2007 • Downtown Lawton 

Lawton High School 
Rededication and Reception 

August 3, 2007 • B Ave., 3 to 5pm 

Historical Reenactment & Tours 
Historic Mattie Beal Home 

August 4-5, 2007 • 5th and Summit, 2pm 

Lawton 106 th Birthday Celebration 

Elmer Thomas Park • 3rd St. and Ferris Ave. 





Fort Sill 

C CcfTn-mer'ce 

629 SW C Avenue 
Lawton, OK 73501 
580.355.3541 • 800.872.4540 
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www.lawtonfortsillchamber.com 



Konof* o-j- tKe many fi-^rbes who have t<^'^owl^ this land 
and in +i^ihu+e to fh^ proud nations that call Oklahoma home^ 
the Oklahoma Oenfennial has commissioned 
^ T^^iuming af /\}aiians by Semino!e--Shawnee 
a^^+ist Benjamin 'hladoy 3^* 


To ptu^ehose af /\}aiians poster end to learn abowi 

y^meriean Jndian projects^ events and symposia planned for 2007 
i s i t ww w * o k I ako ma ce nte n n i a I . oo m 
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ABSENTEE SHAWNEE • ALABAMA QUASSARTE • CADDO 
CHEROKEE • CHEYENNE & ARAPAHO • CHICKASAW 
CHIRAKAWA & WARM SPRINGS BAND of APACHE 
CHOCTAW • CITIZEN BAND POTAWATOMI • COMANCHE 
DELAWARE of WESTERN OKLAHOMA • EASTERN SHAWNEE 
IOWA • KAW or KANZA • KIALEGEE CREEK • KICKAPOO 
KIOWA • LOYAL SHAWNEE * LENNI LENAPE • MIAMI 
MODOC • MUSKOGEE CREEK • OSAGE * OTOE- MtSSOURIA 
OTTAWA*PAWNEE^PEORIA*PONCA*QUAPAW*SAC & FOX 
SEMINOLE • SENECA -CAYUGA • THLOPTHLOCCO CREEK 
TONKAWA • UNITED KEETOOWAH BAND of CHEROKEE 
WICHITA • WYANDOTTE • YUCHI 

ANADARKO * APALACHIOLA 
CAHOKIA • CATAWBA 
CHIPPEWA • CONESTOGA 
EEL RIVER fNDfANS 
ERIE • HAINAI 
HITCHITt • KASKASKIA 

KICHAI • KIOWA -APACHE 
KOASATI • LIPAN 
MICHIGAMEA • MOINGWENA 
MOHAWK • MUNSEE • NATCHEZ 
NEZ PERCE • PIANKASHAW • SKfDf 
STOCKBR/OGE • TAMAROA • TAWAKONt 
TUSCARORA • TU5KEGEE • WACO • WEA 





Oklahoma Centennial Commission 





Revisit the 19th Century Culture 
of the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations. 

Visit the newly created Choctaw/Chicicasaw Heritage Corridor. The trail will take you through southeastern 
Oklahoma to four historic sites related to the tribes: Wheelock Academy, Fort Towson, fort Washita, and 
the Chickasaw Council House. All sites feature vibrant interpretive exhibits that bring tribal history to life. 




One nnile NE of Ft. Towson 
on State Hwy. 70 
(580) 873-2634 

An original military post to 
remove Anglo settlers from 
new Choctaw lands, the fort 
has been home to many 
historical people and battles 


CHICKASAW COUNCIL 
HOUSE MUSEUM 

209 N. Fisher Avenue 
Tishomingo, OK 
(580) 371-3351 

The museum is home to one 
of the largest collections of 
Chickasaw art, artifacts, and 
archival material. Gift Shop. 
Tours by appointment 


WHEELOCK 

ACADEMY 

On Highway 70 in 
Millerton,OK 
(580) 746-2139 

First a mission school for 
girls in the iate 1800 s, the 
academy now serves as a 
historical museum for the 
Choctaw Nation. 




FORT WASHITA 

1 5 miles NW of Durant on 
State Hwy. 1 99 
(580) 924-6502 

The fort was established 
to help protect Choctaw & 
Chickasaw from the Plains 
Indians, but it also housed 
US. troups bound for the 
Mexican War. 


FORT TOWSON 
MILITARY PARK 




"iCHOCTflUI 

CuiCKASflUt 

HERITAGE CORRIDOR 


Oklahoma Historical Society 
240 1 N. Laird Avenue • Oklahoma City, OK 73 1 05 
(405) 52 1 -249 1 • www.okhistory.org 

For more information visit www.TravelOK.com or call I -800-652-6552 
Sponsored in part by the Oklahoma Department ofTransportation TEA-2 1 funds. 
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xperience Now... In Ponca City 

Mansions, Museums, Collections, Fine Art... Histon/ 


(866)763-8092 Toll-Free www.poncacitytourism.com 





OKLAHOMA DEPARTMENT OF WILDLIFE 



MARCH -APRIL 2007 VOLUME 57, NUMBER 2 


TODAY 



On the cover: The Redbud Marina at Lake Oologah in Rogers 
County offers a chartered saiiing schooi, boat saies and 
rentais, an RV park, and cabin rentais. Photo by John Eik iii. 


Hit the Road 


CO 


Been to all seventy-seven Oklahoma coun- 
ties? Use our destination guide in “The 
County Line” to plan your Centennial- 
year travels. Plus, be sure to catch one of 
the Hornets’ last Oklahoma games. 



The Oklahoma Department ofWildlife 
Conservation revamps Hackberry Flat 

near Frederick and Evening Hole and Lost 
Creek on the Lower Mountain Fork. Plus, 

the Dogwood Festival in Idabel 


Diva Florence Birdwell reveals her se- 
crets for a successful singing career, while 
Nadia Comaneci sheds light on life as a 
perfect ten. In addition, four elder states- 
men become our modern forefathers. 



Stinky cheese and fresh lettuce are just 
right for your taste buds. Writer Dayna 
Dunbar picks her dream dinner guests, 
while Lucille’s Roadhouse in Weatherford 
attracts Route 66 motorists. 


Biotech is catching up to oil, agriculture, 
and aviation as a leading Oklahoma growth 
industry. Fiere, we talk to leaders on what 
the future really holds. Don’t forget to hit 
the stacks — new books abound. 


In Every Issue 
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Contributors 


Editor’s Letter 

Friendly perspective^ 
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Letters 

Richard Green gives thanks. 

Marketplace 

Oklahoma History Center gifts 

Centennial House 

Romance is alive in Guthrie. 


Events Guide 

What’s happening all over the state 

112 Where Are You? 

A secret society’s digs 
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Contributors 


W ORKING WITH OKLAHOMA 
Today, I have been able to do 
everything from research the 
state s best diners to interview celebrities,” says 
contributing editor Brooke Adcox, media 
coordinator for Jasco Products Company, 
a GE licensee. “My dog Maggie barked 
throughout my entire interview with Vince 
Gill,” she says. “He wasn’t upset; he just 
wanted to make sure she was okay. That is 
the advantage of working with Oklahomans. 
It doesn’t matter if they are a celebrity or an 
auto mechanic, they will be polite, easygoing, 
and understanding.” Adcox, who wrote “The 
County Line” and “The Discovery Zone” 
for this issue, lives in Oklahoma City with 
her husband, Derek. They are expecting 
their first child mid-April. 



Oklahoma 

Since 1956 TODAY 


BRAD HENRY, Governor 



JOAN HENDERSON 
Publisher 

EOUISA MCCUNE-EEMORE 
Editor in Chief 

STEVEN WAEKER 
WAEKER CREATIVE, INC. 

Art Director 

STEEEIE CORCORAN, Senior Editor 
MEGAN ROSSMAN, Associate Editor 
VAEEERY BROWN, Editorial Assistant 
ANNIE GASPARRO W PATRICK MADDOX, Editorial Interns 


Contributors 

BROOKE ADCOX, SHEIEAH BRIGHT, SHANE BROWN, 
JOHN EEK III, ROBERT HENRY, JOHN JERNIGAN, 
YOUSEE KHANEAR, R.E. EINDSEY, TOM EUKER, 
AMI REEVES, SCOTT WIGTON, WMARY EOGAN WOEE 



O klahoma roDzr advertis- 
ing account executive Elizabeth 
Erwin is a natural. At age seven- 
teen, the self-described “avid bargain hunter” 
started her own children’s accessory line. 
Sassy Socks, which she sold at craft shows 
throughout western Oklahoma. Now, with 
western Oklahoma as part of her sales terri- 
tory, she says she is more than happy to return 
to her roots. “My great-great-grandfather 
purchased a 160-acre farm on Route 66, 
near Bridgeport, in 1890,” she says. “My 
family still owns the land.” Erwin, who 
was the advertising director for The Vista 
during her senior year at UCO, says her 
interests include horticulture photography 
and black-and-white cinema. 
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N ewsstands ARE IMPORTANT, ^ 
but magazines don’t matter one bit | 
if they don’t arrive in the mailboxes ^ 
of new subscribers. That’s why Oklahoma 
Today relies so heavily on the professionals 
at Delong Mailing Service/The Oklahoman 
Direct for its supplemental issue and renewal 
efforts. Thirty-one-year Delongs’ veteran 
Barbara McGehee heads up the customer- 
service effort. “I have always enjoyed the 
working relationship we have with Oklahoma 
TodayT says the Seminole native and Midwest 
City resident. “They are great people whom 
I consider friends.” McGehee, who has two 
daughters and three grandchildren — Chalee, 
Chase, and Brendan — is a sports enthusiast 
in her spare time. 




OKLAHOMA CENTENNIAL 


BRIAN C. WSJWEl, Advertising Director 
LAURA BEAM, Advertising Account Executive 
ELIZABETH ERWIN, Advertising Account Executive 
ERVALENE JENKINS, Advertising Account Executive 

COLLEEN MCINTYRE, Production Manager 
ADAM GAULT, Assistant Production Manager 

LISA BRECKENRIDGE, Accountant 
KATHY HEHNLY, Office Manager 


Oklahoma Tourism and Recreation Department 
HARDY WATKINS, Executive Director 


Tourism and Recreation Commission 
LT GOV. JARI ASKINS, Chair 
JENNIEER COLBERT, JERRY DOW, JOE HARWOOD, 
MELVIN MORAN, JIM SCHLIMPERT, ERANK SIMS, and 
BECKY SWITZER 


To contact Oklahoma staff by email: 

adver tising@oklahomatoday. com 
circulation@oklahomatoday.com 
editorial@oklahomatoday. com 

Oklahoma Today recent awards include: 

2006 Oklahoma Book Award for Distinguished Service; 

2006 Oklahoma SPJ Magazine of the Year and Best Magazine Photogra- 
phy; International Regional Magazine Association Magazine of the Year, 
2005, 1996, 1994, 1993, 1991; 2005 Katie Award for Best Magazine 
Illustration; 2005 San Erancisco Honorary Publications Award for Best 
Eiction; 2005 M^ie Award, Black & White Editorial Layout; 2005 Sil- 
ver District and 'Three Addy Awards; 2005 lABC Award of Excellence, 
Eeamre Writing; 2004 Oklahoma SPJ Eirst Place, Eeature Writing 
Tor a comprehensive list, visit oklahomatoday.com. 


Oklahoma Today (ISSN 0030-1892) is published bimonthly: 
in January, March, May, July September, and November by 
the State of Oklahoma, Oklahoma Tourism and Recreation 
Department, 120 North Robinson, Suite 600, Oklahoma City, 
OK 73102. POSTMASTER: PERIODICAL POSTAGE PAID 
IN OKLAHOMA CITY, OK, AND ADDITIONAL ENTRY 
OFFICES. Send address changes to Oklahoma Today Circula- 
tion, P.O. Box 1468, Oklahoma City, OK 73101. Oklahoma 
City Advertising Sales Office, P.O. Box 1468, Oklahoma City 
OK 73101, (405) 230-8450 or (800) 777-1793. Subscription 
prices: $24.95 per year in the U.S.; $34.95 per year outside U.S. 
U.S. copyright © 2007 by Oklahoma Today. Reproduction in 
whole or in part without permission is prohibited. Oklahoma 
Today is not responsible for the care and/or return of unsolicited 
manuscripts, artwork, photography books, or any other mate- 
rial. Never send origins photography manuscripts, or artwork. 
In no event shall submission orsuch unsolicited material subject 
Oklahoma Today to any claim for holding fees or other similar 
charges. Payment is upon publication. Visit Oklahoma Today 
on the Internet at 01aahomaToday.com. 
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PASSIONS RUN 
HOTTER HERE 



THE EXQUISITE, NEW FIRELAKE GRAND CASINO 

A rise in body temperature. Increased heart-rate. Heightened senses. Experience 
a place like none other. Where the atmosphere, food and entertainment is just as 
grand as the payouts. FireLake Grand Casino, how will it affect you? 

CATCH THE FEVER 

405-96-GRAND ■ WWW.FIRELAKEGRAND.COM ■ 1-40, EXIT 178 ■ SHAWNEE, OK 



FIRELAKE 


GRAND 

CASINO 




‘Flight of the Spirit” 


Centennial Pony Moon Gala 
Sat., April 28, 2007 6 p.m. 
Oklahoma State Capitol 


Mike Larsen Chickasaw 


The Jacobson Foundation’s Centennial Pony Moon Gala honors our five world-renowned 
American Indian ballerinas, Yvonne Chouteau, Rosella Hightower, Moscelyne Larkin, and 

Maria and Marjorie Tallchief. 



The Jacobson House Native Art Center 

609 Chautauqua • Norman, Oklahoma • (405) 366-1667 


This historic centennial event, includes dinner, silent and live auction, and a performance of the 
Osage Variation of the Four Moons Ballet, performed by Holly Holmes, dancer and faculty mem- 
ber of the University of Oklahoma’s School of Dance. For $100 individual tickets and sponsor- 
ship, call Russ Tallchief at 366.1667. 




Editor's Letter 


"What I found was that Oklahoma is what we all, collectively, had 
hoped America would be." —Suzanne Freyr 


Friendly Perspectives 

Sometimes, perfect vision requires a fresh set of eyes. 



W EHAPPENEDTO sitnexttoeach 
other on the gymnasium floor. 
She w^as tall, appealing, and a 
bit shy. I remember little else 
from that first day of our black 
dance experience class at San Francisco State University 
more than fifteen years ago, but I must’ve disarmed her 
immediately by telling her where I was from. 

“Oklahoma, really? You’re from Oklahoma? Really? 
I’ve never met anyone from Oklahoma before. Wow, 
that’s amazing,” she said, recently recalling our first 
conversation. And I said, “Are you in an aerobics class 
or something?”, not realizing she was dressed for the 
class we were about to begin. She was wearing “crazy 
Jamie Lee Curtis gear” and 
possessed one of the best m 
naturally slender figures I’d | 
ever seen. She had presence, | 
and I found this nearly six- ^ 
foot-tall, lifelong San Francis- 
can entirely fascinating. 

Suzanne Swanegan (now 
Freyr) and I became fast friends 
in that class, two unlikely but 
synchronistic companions, 
wildly dancing our way into 
the ancient history of Africa’s 
most important ceremonial rites (I made a B, she an 
A) . We were everything the other was not, and we rev- 
eled in the differences. I was preternaturally unafraid 
of experiencing the world; she was grounded and 
unafraid of commitment. Always, we complemented 
(and complimented) each other. It’s been the easiest 
and most natural friendship of my life. 

A year after graduation in 1 992, Suzanne got married 
and went on to have five children and start a band with 
her husband. I bounced from coast to coast in pursuit 
of a career, making it back home to Oklahoma nine 
years ago and, by comparison, only recently getting 
married and starting my own family. Still, her life, her 
standards were always something I found inspiration 
in, important choices to be modeled. 

I N JANUARY 2007, on the occasion of her birthday, 
Suzanne spent forty-eight hours in Oklahoma, at last 
visiting the place that had fascinated her since meeting 
me so many years before. She brought her youngest 
child, Indiana, stayed in a suite at the Colcord Fiotel, 


and, driving my car with our boys in the back seat, 
commenced a whirlwind tour of downtown Oklahoma 
City and its environs. I did my best interpretation of 
all that we are and intend to be. 

Two days after returning to San Francisco, while most 
Oklahomans were hunkered down in a statewide ice 
storm, she dashed off an email to me called “Thoughts 
on Oklahoma.” It was so inspired, I printed a copy for 
my husband, in the kitchen preparing an ice-storm pot 
roast. “Read this,” I said. Fie sat down and finished 
it, misty-eyed. The next day, I forwarded it to forty of 
my favorite Oklahoma leaders, urging them to take 
the five minutes to read her email. 

They did. The feedback was voluminous. And then 
it was forwarded again. And 
again. John Odgers, market- 
ing director of the Oklahoma 
Department of Commerce, 
wrote me and said, “Talk 
about viral marketing. Your 
original email has been for- 
warded to me about half a 
dozen times.” Burns Fiargis 
suggested The Oklahoman 
print it as a letter to the 
editor. Even better, they 
made it the opinion piece on 
the op-ed page on Monday, January 22. Already, I’ve 
seen it poached (and properly credited) on a couple 
of related blogs. 

Suzanne has a gift for distilling the clutter from the 
genius. In her comments, she simply described the 
very best of Oklahoma. It wasn’t marketing-speak; it 
was a general assessment of Oklahoma’s freshness, its 
image to the outside world, and all its possibility. She 
understood immediately why we live here and said as 
much with understanding and clarity. 

Friendship appears in many forms, and in Suzanne, 
our state has found a loyal supporter. Do you have friends 
like this, people who deeply desire honorary citizenship? 
This year, plan their escape to Oklahoma — dressed in 
its Centennial finery — and make converts of them all. 
It’s time to spread the fever. 



/ Louisa McCune-Elmore 

mccune@oklahomatoday.com 



Suzy Says 

From an Oklahoma 

Love Letter 

• “There’s no place I love the way 
I love Oklahoma. It’s refresh- 
ing, it’s simple, it’s perfectly 
American in the best possible 
way. It’s what America is at its 
best; it’s what America aspires 
to be or what America dreams 
of itself when it goes to sleep 
at night. It’s honest, it’s fun-lov- 
ing, and it’s full of possibility. 

It’s got room. It’s unapologeti- 
cally itself. It’s the definition of 
integrity.” 

• “There is an image of America 
that we all have that is fulfilled 
by what Oklahoma actually is.” 

• “One man, while riding his 
bike, turned to me, tipped his 
hat, smiled, and rode on, just 
as a general courtesy, because 
that’s how Oklahomans do it. ” 

• “We don’t want Oklahoma to 
change, to be San Francisco. 

We already have one of those. 
We want Oklahoma to be 
Oklahoma. We want there to be 
a perfect place left where we 
can go to be ourselves.” 

• “People aren’t too busy, they 
aren’t in a rush, they’ve got 
a commodity that the rest of 
us don’t have: enough time. 
Oklahoma has enough time.” 

• “Oklahoma is American civiliza- 
tion at its best — good manners, 
clean streets, architecture, 
social consciousness, room 

for everyone, room to grow, an 
acknowledgment of the past 
and its heroes as it presses 
on into the future. It’s really a 
tremendous place, and I feel 
lucky to have caught the fever.” 
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Letters 


"There's a bright golden haze on the meadow." 

— Curly McLain 


Centennial Count 

Opinions on pie, oil, and the states centenarians 



Yankee Love 

We are Oklahomans living in New 
England who are celebrating Oklahoma’s 
Centennial with you. Today we framed page 
62 of the January/February 2007 issue [the 
original Oklahoma! above] and placed 
it with prints of the scissor-tailed flycatcher 
and Indian blanket. Oklahoma’s official song, 
bird, and wildflower have a special place 
here in Concord, New Hampshire. 

As subscribers to Oklahoma Today for 
many years, we thank you for keeping us 
up to date on happenings in our native 
state, especially during this one hundredth 
year of statehood. 

Maurice and Claudine Huckins 

Concord, New Hampshire 


Pacific Praise 

I have been exchanging gifts of Oklahoma 
Today and British Columbia Magazine 
my friend Mary in Choctaw for many 
years. I always enjoy the articles and look 
forward to the day my husband and I travel 
to Oklahoma to see all the beautiful places, 
sample the meals, and stay in the bed and 
breakfasts pictured. 



OKLAHOMA CENTENNIAL 


Congratulations on your excellent “Age- 
less at 100: A Portfolio of Oklahoma’s 
Most Enduring People” (“Salt of the Red 
Earth,” November/December 2006) that 
pays homage to the numerous citizens 
who have reached 100 years of age. What 
a century they have seen! With the number 
of men and women photographed, there 
must be something down there that is good 
for the body. 

Keep up the great work. I particularly look 
forward to your articles on Native Americans 
and their art, crafts, and accomplishments. 

Judy Stanley 

Port Moody, British Coiumbia 

Pie-in- the- Sky Props 

It might just be worth dying if Michael 
Wallis would write my obituary. The man 
can write anything. Who but Mr. Wallis 
could make my palate ache for baked goods 
with only the written word (“Pie Heaven,” 
January/February 2007)? The photo caught 
my eye, but the prose left: me sated. Oklahoma 
Today is a feast for the senses. 

J. Steven Scott 

Tuisa 


Natural Beauties 

What a joy to see all the beautiful faces, with- 
out a trace of Botox or surgical manipulation 
(“Salt of the Red Earth,” November/December 
2006). What magnificent applause to see these 
centenarians all in one state. 

Hopefully, someday I will see these distin- 
guished lines on my face. 

Alice Wiederrich 

Ellendale, North Dakota 

Seen But Not Heard 

The “Where Are You?” picture in the 
back of the January/February 2007 issue is 
very familiar. Last year, my husband Larry, 
daughter Adrienne, and son-in-law Tim took 
nine grandchildren to see the bald eagles at the 
Salt Plains National Wildlife Refuge. Despite 
being ages three through twelve, they were 
remarkably quiet. We took the one-mile walk 
back to our cars and enjoyed it very much. 
We were able to take some flight pictures 
but none of eagles perching. Thanks for a 
beautiful publication. 

Judy Williams 

Lahoma 


Say It Again, Babs 

I thoroughly enjoy every issue of Oklahoma 
Today. The pictures are just magnificent. The 
articles are as varied as they are interesting. I 
look forward to every issue. 

Barbara Wiiczek 

Enid 


The Right Writer 

I just picked up the January/February 2007 
issue and want to thank you for recommend- 
ing my book to your readers (“The Last 
Word,” January/February 2007). With so 
many good books to choose from, I am 
honored that you selected mine. The selection 
coincides with the recent Oklahoma Arts 
Council publicity about the forthcoming 
development of the Te Ata Gardens just 
east of the State Capitol. Also, I want to 
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Easy Street. 



As you explore Oklahoma during our Centennial in 2007, be sure to check out Tulsa, a surprising stop where fun comes easy. 
Witness the unearthing of a '57 Plymouth Belvedere in June. 

Discover the vast venues of shopping and dining, take in a ball game, visit America’s Favorite Zoo, 

be dazzled by a Broadway production, or theater and music under the stars. 

A state-of-the-art planetarium, classy casinos, golfing, hiking, watersports, rodeo, deco, and world class museums. 

Tulsa, a bright spot in the middle of a long road, www.visittulsa.com / 1.800.558.3311 






Gmcgmitp’, OKiflionn 

rifiTivf 

GreenCountryOK.com / TravelOK.com 


Letters 



Chickasaw artist Mike Larsen of Perkins was 
named the 2006 Okiahoman of the Year by 
Oklahoma Today \n iate December. 


commend your for the selection of Mike 
Larsen as Oklahoman of the Year. 

Richard Green 

Tribal Historian, Chickasaw Nation 
Oklahoma City 

Pickled Pink 

I picked up a copy of your current issue and 
checked out the little blip you did for our 
company (“Get This!”, January/February 
2007). It looks great. Gina [co-owner Gina 
Boscarelli] and I are both very pleased with 
what you did. Thank you again, and maybe 
someday — after we have had some time to 
grow — you will want to do a feature on our 
company. We can only dream! 

Midge Dellinger 

Delarelli’s Perfect Pickle Company 
Tulsa 

Oil Man 

In your last issue, I was extremely disap- 
pointed by the lack of any recognition of 
one of the most important reasons that 
Oklahoma became a state. The discovery of 


oil in 1897, ten years before statehood, was 
a major factor. 

In that ten-year period, Oklahoma was the 
largest oil-producing entity in the world. While 
that did not last long with the discoveries in 
Galifornia and Texas, Oklahoma has played 
and continues to play a major role in fuel- 
ing this country and is the largest source of 
revenue and employment in our state. 

While crude oil production is on the 
decline in Oklahoma, natural gas will con- 
tinue to play a major role in our economy 
for many years into the future. 

Charles J. Mankin 

Director, Oklahoma Geological Survey 
Oklahoma City 


Oklahoma May welcomes the views of readers. 
Letters are subject to editing and must include 
name, address, and a daytime phone number. Send 
letters to: Oklahoma Today, Attn: Editor, 120 North 
Robinson, Suite 600, Oklahoma City, OK 731 02, 
or fax to (405) 230-8650. Address electronic 
mail to letters@oklahomatoday.com. 



and you! 


NATIVE AMERICANS, OIL BARONS, FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT... 

In Bartlesville, Oklahoma, the town that oil built, you can see roaming herds of exotic animals on an oil baron's vast ranch, explore 
Frank Lloyd Wright's only skyscraper, shop for unique treasures and experience the art, culture and history of the American West. 


Visit www.hartlesville.com/visitors to experience Bartlesville through a virtual tour and video. 


For more Information, contact: 

Bartlesville Area Convention and Visitors Bureau 
201 SW Keeler -PO Box 2366 
Bartlesville, OK 74005 
877-273-2004 -91 8-336-8708 



OKLAHOMA CENTENNIAL 
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University of Science & Arts 

Oklahoma’s Premier Residential Public Liberal Arts College 
17th and Grand, Chickasha • 405-224-3140 • www.usao.edu 



• Oklahoma's only public college or university included in U.S.News (5 World Report’s exclusive national “Great Schools 
at Great Prices" list • Oklahoma's highest ranked public college in U.S. News' America's Best Colleges * Distinguished 
faculty: 93% hold the highest degree in their field, 81% with doctorates • Home of Lawson Court, the finest campus 
apartment community in Oklahoma • Featuring the interdisciplinary Studies Sequence, a unique and rigorous core 
curriculum nationally recognized for quality • Named to the exclusive, national 2007 list of Colleges oj Distinction 
• Named to the select, national Council of Public Liberal Arts Colleges in 2006 • Named to the 

National Register of Historic Places in 2001. 


TOURS 

405 - 574-1357 






Event 


Hope 



Parades, parades: The Centennial begins. 


W HEN YOU CALL me 
‘Okie,’ man, you 
better say it loud.” 
So say the lyrics to 
“Oklahoma Rising,” 
the Oklahoma Centennial song cowritten 
by Jimmy Webb and Vince Gill. 

The song’s title was also the theme of 
two of three Oklahoma parade floats that 
wowed audiences on both coasts over the 
holidays and gave television viewers around 
the world a big dose of state pride, friendli- 
ness, and talent. 

The 80th Annual Macy’s Thanksgiving 
Day Parade on November 23 featured an 


Oklahoma Rising float decked out with a 
covered wagon, an oil well, a rocket ship, and 
a host of Oklahoma celebrities, including 
husband-and-wife Olympic gold medalists 
Nadia Comaneci and Bart Conner, BMX § 
bicycle legend Mat Hoffman, and OSU | 
wrestling coach John Smith. Sandi Patty 8 
sang “Oklahoma Rising” to an audience | 
of nearly four million along the streets of | 
Manhattan. < 

Neither the tune nor the tone changed | 
for the Tournament of Roses Rose Parade in o 
Pasadena, California, on January 1 , where | 
a delegation of four hundred Oklahomans > 
celebrated and made history. ^ 




Beautifuh colorful and ready to frame, these limited edition 16” x 20” giclees on canvas are signed and numbered. 
Purchase yours today for $2S0.00 each or get all three images for S69S.OO. Also available as signed and numbered 
prints on paper for $125.00 each. We also have early Oklahonia maps, carefully reproduced as giclee paper prints, in 
four different sizes. Call, click or visit us today to order your C artwork. 



18B2 Indian T&rniory 
UW' X 20" = 550.00 
19^” X 29" = $75.00 


J89? Oklahoma and Indian Territories 
17M" X 1334” ^ $50.00 
19M" X 26%" = 575.00 


pricing does not include shipping or sates tax 


We ship anywhere! 

MSB 

Art C3allery 

10600 S. Pennsylvania Ave. • Suite 10 
Oklahoma City, OK 73170 
405-692-^0087 • msbartgailery.com 
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Red Bud Clory 





For nearly a century, Oklahoma Baptist University 
has been proudly standing in the heart of Oklahoma. 
Our campus in Shawnee has grown from its humble 
beginning to gain national recognition for quality and 
value. We are proud to be part of our state's history, 
and are working to enhance Oklahoma's great future. 

Visit OBU online today. Learn more about why OBU 
has been Oklahoma's highest ranked college in the 
U.S. News & World Report ratings of "America's Best 
Colleges" for 1 3 straight years, and why The Princeton 
Review named OBU one of "America's Best Value 
Colleges" for 2007. 


Oklahoma Baptist 

UNIVERSITY 



These Oklahomans proudly stand on OBU's Bison 
Hill campus in 1 91 0, as the university's first 
building, Shawnee Hall, is under construction. 


405.275.2850 ♦ info@okbu.edu ♦ www.okbu.edu | 500 West University ♦ Shawnee, Oklahoma 74804 
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Bdrt Conner and 
his son, Dylan 


Tulsa Centennial chair 
Sharon King Davis at the 
postparade brunch at 
the Ritz-Carlton Hotel in 
asadena 


Stamp and Deliver 

On January 11, Oklahomans gave 
this collector’s dream their stamp of 
approval. An audience of more than 
five hundred filled the Oklahoma His- 
tory Center as Governor Brad Henry 
purchased the first two sheets of the 
Oklahoma stamp at a Statehood Day- 
era post office window. “This beauti- 
ful Oklahoma Statehood stamp is 
especially meaningful as it captures 
the bright and positive spirit of so many 
Oklahomans as we begin our centen- 
nial year,” said Henry at the ceremony. 

The stamps — ^featuring a sunrise 
painted by Mike Larsen — went on sale 
at Oklahoma’s 567 post offices at 10 
a.m. on January 1 1 , and within hours, 
225,000 had sold statewide. A total of 
twenty-five million wili be printed. 

— ^Vallery Brown 
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Oklahoma took to the streets first as the 
opening act. Broken Arrow native Kristin 
Chenoweth sang with the 150-member All- 
Star Centennial Band while Oklahoma City 
University’s American Spirit Dance Company 
danced to the parade theme song. 

Next came the first of two Oklahoma floats, 
Unique History, which won the Extraordinaire 
Trophy. The spectacular float featured a surrey 
with fringe on top, an Indian headdress, an oil 
well, and an 800-gallon fish pond. 

The final Oklahoma float, Oklahoma Ris- 
ing, truly soared. The birthday cake-bedecked 
float featured a surprise ending when a rocket- 
propelled man flew off the cake and into the 
air, presenting Governor Brad Henry with an 
Oklahoma flag after landing. 

There was no shortage of recognizable faces 
to rev up the crowd. Riding on Unique His- 
tory were Barry Switzer, James Garner, Patti 
§ Page, and former Miss Americas Jane Jayroe 
I and Susan Powell. The Oklahoma Rising float 
8 included Governor Brad Henry and First Lady 
i Kim Henry, Wayne Coyne and Steven Drozd 
I of the Flaming Lips, and actor Rex Linn. 

< “They blew everyone away,” says 2007 
§ Tournament of Roses president Paul L. Hol- 
g man. “It was marvelous, full of enthusiasm, 
^ and it was the first time ever that anyone had 
> two floats, a band, horses, and the opening 
^ act. Oklahoma was fabulous.” 





They 

SAY 
BEAUTY 
IS IN 
YTHE EYE 
OF 
THE 
BEHOLDER 


WE SAY, Behold. 


Discover a new kind of beauty. The iiving 
painting that reflects a Native dance. 

The briiiiance of a sunset mirrored in Ciyde 
Lake. The majesty of a buffalo as he roams 
the wild plain. Witness the allure of history as 
it lives and breathes through period 
art, cultural relics and 
untouched countryside. 

Surround yourself with 
the beauty of a world 
that many have forgotten, but still exists 
in a place called Woolaroc. 


WELCOME HOME. 


Bartlesville, OK 74003 
Phone: (918) 336-0307 
Toll free: 888-WOOLAROC 

-- www.woolaroc.org 
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CHRISTOPHER LEE 


Marketplace 


"Resilience is woven deeply into the fabric of Oklahoma. Throw us an obstacle, and we grow stronger." 

— Governor Brad Henry 


History Comes Alive 

Find your favorite gifts at the Oklahoma History Center 


By Louisa McCune-Elmore 



SCHOOL RULES 


WILEY’S GIRL 


FOAM HOME 



This small journal is perfect for note 
taking and shows your history center 
pride at the same time. The accompanying 
ballpoint pen features coordinating colors, 
reminiscent of the state flag. $9.95. 


Keep this Winnie Mae grounded by 
cuddling its plush wings and felt propeller. 
A replica of the original plane, the first flown 
solo around the world by airman Wiley Post in 
1933, is a signature OHC item. $10.95. 


There’s nothing like an Oklahoma- 
shaped bar of almond soap to spruce up 
the guest bathroom. Tall Grass Prairie Soap 
Company in Harrah has been making its 
soaps since 1994. $6.95. 



UP, UP, AND AWAY 


BARE BUFF 


WHO’S YOUR DADDY? 


Genealogists love the Oklahoma History 
Center. With collections that include thirty 
million newspaper pages, three million photo- 
graphs, and a dizzying array of vital statistics, 
the OHC is a first stop for family archivists. 
Genealogical books, $16.95 to $59.99. 


One of the gift shop’s most popular 
items, this American bison is carved from 
desert ironwood, a rare and protected wood 
that carvers must use from naturally fallen 
trees. Available in six sizes. This one, five- 
by-seven inches, is $32. 


Catch some air with these favorite 
OHC T-shirts. The Gemini VI, piloted 
by Thomas P. Stafford of Weatherford in 
1965, and Post’s Winnie Mae to 

Oklahoma’s rich aerospace history. Winnie 
Mae tee, $10.95; Gemini tee, $12.95. 
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A LARGER-THAN-LIFE LEGACY HIGHLIGHTS 
THE GLAMOROUS REBIRTH OF THIS GRAND 
HOTEL. IN THE HEART OF A VIBRANT 
DOWNTOWN OKLAHOMA CITY. GUESTS ARE 


ENVELOPED IN A WORLD OF MODERN LUXURY 
AND INDULGENT DELIGHT. AN ELEGANTLY 
RESTORED HISTORIC GEM, LAVISHED WITH 
SLEEK AND STYLISH DESIGN. WELCOME. 


The Skirvin Hilton 

Oklahoma City 


SKIRVINHILTON . COM 













Centennial House 


"Old houses are unpredictable, and like old people, 
they have colorful, broken, and often tragic pasts." 

—Mary Watts 


The Painted House 

After studying Guthrie real estate online, George and Mary Watts 
Gohrado for retirement in Oklahoma. Here, the fruits of their renovation 



By Megan Rossman I Photography by John Jernigan 



Revisionist History 

\\ seems fitting that the director 
of the Guthrie Centenniai celebra- 
tion would also live in a home that’s 
celebrating its one hundredth birthday 
this year. Eager to escape the rising 
cost of living in Colorado, George Watts 
and his wife Mary purchased the house 
in summer 2003. While George stayed 
in Denver during the sixteen months 
it took to renovate the house, visiting 
a few times a month, Mary lived amid 
the renovation, carried out by builder 
Price Dunham. “We had thought of 
many places to retire, and it suddenly 
became clear that Oklahoma was right 
and Guthrie was, too,” says Mary. 




PAINTED LADY 

At first glance, one of the most striking 
exterior features of the house is its soft 
lavender shade. Upon moving in, Mary 
gave the house a face-lift, replacing its dull 
brown paint with the new hue, accented by 
blue and green trim. “I tweaked the blue 
trim paint so many times that the formula 
went into the Ace Hardware computers 
as ‘Mary’s Blue,”’ she says. 


EDWARDIAN ELEGANCE 

Built in 1907 by local builder and real 
estate developer James Fife, the house was 
designed to be his business headquarters 
and residence. The predominately Queen- 
Anne-style abode spans 3,000 square 
feet and boasts a wraparound porch and 
gardens. With fringed lamps and lavish 
ornamentation throughout, the interior 
is true to the period. 






www.rivi 


Over 2,200 electronic games • 72 blackjack and poker tables 
1,500-seat ShowPlace Theatre 

(See location for details) 


Centennial House 



PAST REFLECTIONS 

The glass etching on the center panel 
of the front door was Mary’s gift to her 
husband during their first Christmas in 
Guthrie. Stillwater glass artist Elizabeth 
Rose re-created a scene of George riding 
his Morgan horse, Delmaytion Drifter, 
from an oil painting Mary had earlier 
commissioned. 

“The front door of the house was gift- 
wrapped completely,” says Mary. “George 
didn’t say much about it, except that it 
made the entry hall so dark. On Christmas 
Eve, I had him unwrap the door, much to 
his surprise and elation, and told him that 
forevermore, nobody would come into 
this house except through him.” 

Reflected in the background, an original 
work by Oklahoma City artist Sue Cap- 
padona, a painting of one of the couple’s 
West Highland white terriers, Andale’s 
Eriskin Reviresco (Revie), adds another 
sentimental touch to the decor. Cappadona 
also painted a mural in the master bathroom 
and a portrait of the Watts’ home. 
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Calling Card 

Bold colors offset by contrasting 
woods and trims typify many turn-of- 
the-century color schemes. In general, 
it was believed that vibrant colors 
made a room look more grand and so- 
phisticated, a characteristic important 
to a growing middle class that, thanks 
to mass production introduced by the 
Industrial Revolution, could now afford 
to fashionably outfit their homes. 

The doll, below, named Lily Rose, 
is a reference to Sue Monk Kidd’s 
The Secret Life of Bees, a book Mary 
was reading when she moved into 
the house. The characters in the book 
bear a resemblance to Mary and her 
across-the-street neighbors, particu- 
larly a woman named Margo. “Margo 
became my ‘Guthrie Mama,’ and she 
calls me Lily to this day,” says Mary. 
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There are curves a woman shouldn’t have. 


Many women believe nothing can be done to treat their scoliosis. 
But the truth is, effective treatment does exist. The Baylor 
Scoliosis Center is one of a handful of centers in the country 
specializing in advanced techniques for spinal reconstructive 
surgery. The result: we’re giving scoliosis an extreme makeover. 


Baylor Regional Medical Center at Plano 

Baylor Scoliosis Center 

4708 Alliance Blvd, Suite 800 Plano, TX 75093 


6baylor 

Scoliosis Center 


8.781.5558 972.985.2797 


Physicians are members of the medical staff at one of Baylor Health Care System’s subsidiary, community or affiliated medical centers and 

are neither employees nor agents of those medical centers, Baylor Regional Medieal Center at Plano or Baylor Health Care System. CE BSC-OKT 9.06R 





Philbrook Museum of Art, Downtown Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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Over 40 hotels 
^onveniehtlyTocated 
throughout Oklahoma 

Continental or 
hot breakfast* 


Fresh in-room coffee 


Free high-speed 
internet access 


Free local calls 


EARN 
DOUBLE 
REWARDS IN 
OKLAHOMA 


Hpj GO{.DCRCnt'NCLLIfl‘ 
tttfsfeni v,n ■ I 


As a member of Best Western’s FREE frequent guest program, 

Gold Crown Club® International, February 11th through April 13, 2007 
you’ll earn Double Points or Double Miles with every completed 
qualified stay^ at over 4,200 hotels in more than 80 countries, including 
40 hotels in Oklahoma. Points can be used toward free room nights, 
dining, shopping and more. So visit a Best Western soon 


because this double rewards offer only lasts 
for a limited time. 


bestwesternOklahoma.com/spring 

1.800.338.8163 

Promo Code: OKSP07 






Ada 

Altus 

Ardmore 

Atoka 

Bartlesville 

Blackwell 

Broken Arrow 

Chickasha 

Claremore 


Durant 
Edmond 
El Reno 
Elk City 
Enid 

Glenpool (Tulsa Area) 

Grove 

Guthrie 

Lawton 


McAlester 

Miami 

Midwest City 
Oklahoma City (3) 

Oklahoma City Area (Moore) 

Okmulgee 

Owasso (Tulsa Area) 

Poteau 

Sallisaw 


Sand Springs (Tulsa Area) 

Seminole 

Stillwater 

Stroud 

Tahlequah 

Tulsa (3) 

Weatherford 

West Siloam Springs 

Yukon (Oklahoma City Area) 


fOnly Sunday - Thursday night Qualified Stays are eligible. Offer valid for Gold Crown Club International ("GCCI") members who reside reside in the U.S., Canada, 
Caribbean, South America, and countries that belong to GCCI Asia Club. China is not included in the Asia Club. For complete list of eligible countries please visit 
www.bestwestern.com/double. Pre-registration and GCCI membership required prior to 1st Qualified Stay. Promotion valid February 11 - April 13, 2007. "Qualified 
Stay" means one or more consecutive nights at the same hotel regardless of the number of check-ins/check-outs, at a GCCI qualifying rate (rate eligible for GCCI points 
or airline miles). Qther restrictions may apply. Qffer not valid with any other promotion or discount. Promotion subject to cancellation or change without notice. GCCI 
is owned and operated by BW GCCI, Inc., a wholly owned subsidiary of Best Western International, Inc. Each Best Western® hotel is independently owned and operated. 
All GCCI program rules apply. See www.goldcrownclub.com for additional rules and links to airline program rules. Airline program rules subject to change without notice. 
*Either continental QR hot breakfast available (many complimentary). Amenities vary at hotels. Call ahead for more information on specific amenities. High Speed 
Internet Access may not necessarily be available in all guest rooms or public areas. ©2007 Best Western International, Inc. Best Western and the Best Western marks 
are service marks or registered service marks of Best Western International, Inc. All rights reserved. 
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supreme. 


Feudal goings-on are big 


Destination Now 

The forces of medieval 


What to Do With $77 

Get your game on with the 
Hornets. 


Hotspot 

ITs hot hot hot at FireLake. 


Editor’s Pick 

OVAC’s Biennial IX exhibi- 
tion brings statewide art to 
Shawnee. 


Overnight 

Adventure recreation, courtesy 
of Tiger Mountain Ranch 


The County Line 

77 essential Oklahoma 
county stops 


atFair of Norman. 

I T SEEMS EVERYONE wants a taste of middle medte\al- inspir ed activities fo engage them: 
age. Since 1 976, the Medieval Fair of Nor- knights jousRl1§ on horseback, human chess 
man has grown into one of the state’s games, and costume contests, 
largest annual celebrations, with about “What makes this fair so fun is that it 
325,000 people showing up at Reaves Park gives us a chance to escape from real- 
last year for three days of jollity inspired by ity,” says Linda Linn, fair coordinator. “It 
the Middle Ages. allows people to enjoy themselves. Even 

There’s plenty to see and do. Art booths adults get into it. I’ve heard adults ask if 
provide beautiful diversions including the mermaids are real.” 
stained glass, swords, and armor. Minstrels, The mermaids may be fantasy, but at 
jugglers, and magicians weave through Norman’s Medieval Fair, the fun is for real, 
the crowds, while food vendors serve up — Megan Rossman 

modern-day fare and ethnic cuisine. 

For those who want to shake a leg, courtly The Medieval Fair of Norman is March 

dancing is one of many ways to pass the 30 through April 1 at Reaves Park. (800) 
time. Wherever visitors turn, they’ll find 767-7260 or medievalfair.org. 


INSANE FOR CHARLEMAGNE 
.J’g^aps one reason for the 
overwhelming popularity of 
the Medieval Fair is its varied 
entertainment. From the novelty of ~ 
hand-cranked and animal-driven ■ I 
carousels to educational exhibits* A. 
there’s an activity to spark 7/ 
everyone’s interest. ^ 
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MILLION DOLLAR PARTY 


What makes a party a party? First, it's the people. A 
group of friends enjoying drinks, music and limitless 
fun. A special date sharing each exciting moment. 
And the extraordinary place that brings it all together, 
□sage Million Dollar Elm Casino. Join the party. 

Make it a Million Dollar Night! 


CASINO 


Tisdale Pkwy @ 36th St. N., Just 5 Minutes from Downtown Tulsa 

Tulsa Sand Springs Hominy Pawhuska Bartlesville [Coming Soon) 

milliondollarelm.com 918.699.7777 


Gambling problem? Call 800.522.4700. 




MILLION DOLLAR ELM 


An economic enterprise of the Osage Nation. 


ICX) indies long and designed b/ the 
acclaimed mctal-worioers James and Rose 
Murr. these solid steel benches are built 
to commemorate this Centennial year for 
generations to come. 


Limited edition to 100. so order 
yours today! 



TTie Oklahoma 

Centennial Bench 


526PixleyRd. Fairfax, OK 


by Valle\ Koi^ & Iron Works 

(918) 738-4202 ok-iron-art®liotmail.coni 
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tickets 

7uia ijppei-5o^i seats ' 

OKC GEAR 

A ij $1 5 

Hornets 7-shii't 

nusr-READ 

t'ame Program 

dinner 

LaPel Pin 

'^ ^LL-AROUNI, EXPERIENCE.... pree 
P-RameaotograPhs.St.ngers dance 

performances, the Honeybees at 

and Hugo the Hornet 
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T he shot clock is wind- 
ing down. Soon, the New 
Orleans/Oklahoma City 
Hornets will no longer sport 
the name of Oklahoma’s 
capital city on their teal and white jerseys. 
Hornets owner George Shinn announced in 
December 2006 that starting next season, 
the team will return to New Orleans for 
good. That means time is running out to 
watch our adopted NBA team in action 
at the Ford Center while they still call it 
home. Only ten Oklahoma City games 
remain this season — March 4, 13, 19, 25, 
27, and 3 1 and April 4, 6, 1 0, and 1 3 — so 
make a move before Chris Paul and the 
gang swarm back to the Big Easy. 

— ^Vallery Brown 

For the home game schedule and ticket 
prices to Hornets games, call the Ford Center 
box office at (405) 602-8700 or click on 
nha.com or okfordcenter.com. 


fiodeo Post KatOs 

at the HufcWnsM/ 

depicting stars of the Wild 






SuHfio 


'imtuM 


LOOTING 

SPIRO MOUNDS 




Some of Tim’s Stories 

By S. E. Hinton 

A teenager when she first gained fame, now a seasoned writer, S. E. Hinton takes 
her trademark themes to a new level in Some of Tim’s Stones— fourteen original tales 
depicting adults trapped in lives of missed connections and opportunities. 

$19.95 Cloth ■ 978-0-8061-3835-0 ■ 160 pages 

Harpsong 

By Rilla Askew 

A love story infused with history and folk tradition, this book shows what happened to 
the friends and neighbors Steinbeck’s Joads left behind. 

$24.95 Cloth • 978-0-8061-3823-7 • 246 pages 

The Cherokee Nation in the Civii War 

By Clarissa W. Confer 

The Cherokee Nation in the Civii War shows how the Cherokee people, who had only 
just begun to recover from their ordeal of removal, faced an equally devastating 
upheaval in the Civil War. 

$24.95 Cloth • 978-0-8061-3803-9 -216 pages 

George Miksch Sutton 
Artist, Scientist, and Teacher 

By Jerome A. Jackson 

Jerome A. Jackson, a friend and colleague of Sutton, offers a portrait of the artist 
that will surprise those who knew him only in his later years. This book includes fifty 
reproductions of Sutton’s art— twenty-eight in full color— including early, unpublished, or 
obscure works along with non-avian subjects. 

$29.95 Cloth • 978-0-8061-3745-2 • 288 pages 

Alternative Oklahoma 
Contrarian Views of the Sooner State 

Edited by Davis D. Joyce 

In this companion to his previous volume. An Okiahoma I Had Never Seen Before, Davis 
D. Joyce presents fourteen essays that interpret Oklahoma’s unique populist past and 
address current political and social issues. 

$19.95 Paper • 978-0-8061-3819-0 • 272 pages 

Looting Spiro Mounds 
An American King Tut’s Tomb 

By David La Vere 

The Spiro Mounds contained some of the most impressive pre-Columbian Indian art 
ever found. In Looting Spiro Mounds, David La Vere takes readers behind the scenes 
of this discovery to recreate a Depression-era archaeological adventure worthy of 
Indiana Jones. 

$24.95 Paper • 978-0-8061-3813-8 • 256 pages 

Forty Years a Legislator 

By Elmer Thomas 

Edited by Richard Lowitt and Carolyn G. Hanneman 

Elmer Thomas (1876-1965) represented the people of Oklahoma in the state’s first 
legislature and in Congress. This memoir chronicles his long career and offers a wealth 
of information on the people and events that helped shape the development of the 
state and the course of American history. 

$24.95 Cloth • 978-0-8061-3809-1 • 188 pages 

Way Down Yonder in the Indian Nation 
Writings from America’s Heartland 

By Michael Wallis 

In Way Down Yonder in the Indian Nation-a title inspired by the lyrics of Woody Guthrie- 
best-selling author Michael Wallis presents a brilliant tableau of America’s heartland. 
$16.95 Paper • 978-0-8061-3824-4 • 280 pages 

African Creeks 

Esteivste and the Creek Nation 

By Gary Zellar 

African Creeks tells how people of African heritage came to blend their lives with those 
of their Indian neighbors and essentially became Creek themselves. 

$34.95 Cloth • 978-0-8061-3815-2 • 368 pages 

NIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS 

800 627 7377 • OUPRESS.COM 

2800 VENTURE DRIVE • NORMAN, OKLAHOMA 7306g 
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Hot Spot 


Hit the Road 


"Money won is twice as sweet as money earned." —from the film The Color of Money 


Good Night, and Good Luck 

Adventurers are blazing a trail to the new FireLake Grand Casino in Shawnee. 



N O ONE WANTS to play Russian roulette with their 
leisure time. There’s little chance for boredom at 
FireLake Grand Casino in Shawnee, owned by 
the Citizen Potawatomi Nation. 

FireLake is a gambler’s paradise, with 200,000 
square feet and a dizzying array of gaming options. More than 
1,800 slot machines keep the jackpots coming, and players can 


bet anything from a penny to one hundred dollars at the slots. 

For those who prefer more human interaction, plenty of 
blackjack and poker tables invite guests to throw down a good 
hand. Spinette, a game based on roulette, and craps round out 
the Vegas-style gaming experience. 

With five restaurants on-site — ranging from an affordable buf- 
fet to Embers, an upscale steak house — there’s no need to make 
dinner plans elsewhere. Stay tuned: A luxury hotel broke ground 
in fall 2006 and is scheduled to open in winter 2007. 

Even the budget-minded can have a first-class time. “Thirty to 
fifty dollars will give you a lot of bang for your buck,” says market- 
ing and public relations director Brad Peltier. 

Considering that a percentage of all gambling net profits goes 
toward a state education fund, even if that royal flush doesn’t 
win, Oklahoma kids do. — Megan Rossman 

The Firelake Grand Casino is located just off Exit 178 on Interstate 
40 in Shawnee. The casino is open twenty-four hours a day, 365 days 
a year. (405) 964-7263 or firelakegrand.com. 



MAY 


MARCH 

OSAA Basketball 
Tournament 


APRIL 

Baby Fair 

Sectional ACBL 
(Bridge) Tournament 


Armed Forces Day 
Luncheon 


Junior Sunbelt Baseball 
Classic 


Armed Forces Day Parade Sanders Family Bluegrass 

Festival 


Italian Festival 
SOFAA Fine Arts Show 
Spaghetti Run 


Annual Spring Events Calendar 


American Cancer Society 
Relay for Life 




JHOMETQWH 


edited 


A Town To Remeber. A Place To Have Fun. 

-McAkster, OK 
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The talent at the 
OVAC Biennial IX 
exhibit conies from 
across the state. 
Clockwise from 
top left, Jessica/ 
Tr/xby Jeff Dodd; 
Wen Miao Temple, 
Gushi Countyby 
Matt Jarvis; Truth 
Isby Nick Bayer; 
BabyAttacksby 
M.J. Alexander, 
and Soap Opera by 
Thomas Mills 



Art Begins at Home 

An OVAC exhibit provesthe state of art in Oklahoma is bright. 


A rt lovers, take heed. 

This spring, the Oklahoma Visual Arts 
Coalition presents a uniquely Oklahoma 
art experience with the 2007 Biennial DC 
exhibition in Shawnee. 

Its a two-dimensional media haven, with paintings, 
drawings, photographs, and mixed media forged in the 
creative minds of Oklahomans over the past two years. 

“We believe artists should be making art and challenging 
themselves,” says OVAC executive director Julia Kirt. “The 
Biennial show encourages this.” 

The prize money doesn’t hurt, either. A total of $6,500 
in awards will be presented to five artists on the show’s 
opening day. Out of several hundred artist submissions, 
twenty-nine were chosen for the exhibit, and fifiy-five of 
their pieces will be on display. 


“Our selection is always diverse,” Kirt says. “From 
Miami to Weatherford and Woodward, artists are 
making fabulous art all over the state.” 

While Oklahoma artists supply the view, the final word 
on the winners and works featured at the show belongs to 
New York resident and exhibit curator Catherine Morris, 
who also works as an adjunct curator of contemporary art 
at the Philbrook Museum of Art in Tulsa. 

“There is such a wide variety of artwork in the ex- 
hibit, and this is a statewide selection of artists,” says 
Morris. “It really speaks to the breadth and the scope 
of art being created in Oklahoma.” — ^Vallery Brown 

OVAC Biennial DC is March 31 through May 6 at the 
Mahee-Gerrer Museum of Art, 1900WestMacArthur Drive 
in Shawnee. OViC, (405) 232-6991 or ovac-ok.org. 
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“What we teach is what we have learned 
from our elders that has been handed down 
over the years,” he says. Little Bears goal is 
to offer a multitribe experience where cross- 
cultural education and understanding is both 
nurtured and encouraged. 

Open for two years, Tiger Mountain’s in- 
clusive western and Native American concept 
is a big hit with guests — some from as far 
as Europe — but it is its Oklahoma sincerity 
that speaks to the universe. 

— Mary Logan Wolf 

Tiger Mountain Ranch Resort is located a 
mile and a half south of Interstate 40 and Exit 
247, seven miles east ofHenryetta. Overnight 
accommodations range from $25 for tent 
camping to $2,500 for family reunions. ( 877) 
698-4437 or tigermountainranch.com. 


W 


HEN EVENING FALLS 
on Tiger Mountain 
Ranch Resort, thick 
scrub oaks merge in 
shadowy silhouettes 
against a sky canvas of pink, purple, and red. 
Such moments are good medicine for the soul 
sapped and city whipped who journey here 
seeking a genuine Oklahoma experience. 

The ranch, located near Henryetta, bills 
itself as “common ground,” a harmonious fu- 
sion of Native American and cowboy culture 
that promises authenticity while meeting the 
individual expectations of guests. 

“We offer an experience here, and it’s not 
the same for everyone,” says ranch owner 
Sharon Glidden. “We interview our guests 
beforehand, and their interests define what 
they do during their stay.” 

For some, this means six days on horse- 
back, riding trails, gathering cattle, roping 
calves, even designing their own brand. 
Others choose hands-on activities centered 
on authentic Native American culture and 
tradition — the proper way to use feathers, 
the significance of tribal dance, and more. 
Some opt for lazy afternoons swimming or 


fishing in the twenty-five-acre spring-fed 
lake, kayaking the Canadian River, or hik- 
ing and mountain biking on a labyrinth of 
trails that crisscross the scenic 1,000-acre 
property. Day trips to nearby attractions 
are easily arranged, and the same goes for 
wildlife viewing excursions and guided hunts 
for wild hog and white-tailed deer. 

Afterward, guests may wake to the smell of 
bacon frying in the ranch-style lakeside lodge, 
complete with five bedrooms, a theater room, 
billiard room, and conference area. An adjoin- 
ing library and common room — each warmed 
by a massive stone fireplace — are outfitted 
with leather sofas, Indian artifacts, western 
memorabilia, and Zane Grey novels. 

Perhaps most distinctive is Tiger Mountain’s 
“Native Spirit Encampment,” nine tepees 
nestled among the pines and plush with pil- 
lows, bearskin rugs, downy blankets, sleeping 
cots, in-ground fire pits, and enough flickering 
firelight to spark amazing visions. 

Moses Little Bear, of Comanche, Cherokee, 
and Chumash descent, oversees the Native 
American activities at Tiger Mountain Ranch. 
In creating them, he says the staff prefers historic 
accuracy to Fiollywood interpretation. 
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CELEBRATING 


51 

YEARS 

1956-2006 


Copper Restaurant + Bar, 
Arts Center Galleries and 
Inn at Price Tower 


rr 


The Landmark Experience 

FRANK lIOYb WRIGHT'S 
ONLY SKYSCRAPER 


Daily historic tower tours of Wright's original 1956 interiors. 
Call for times and reservations. 


— I N N AT 
PRICE TOWER 


COPPER 

RESTAURANT + BAR 


PRICE TOWER ARTS CENTER 


^Call 918.336.4949 for info • 510 Dewey Ave., Bartlesville, OK • pricetower.org 
For reservations call 877.424.2424 or visit innatpricetower.com 




lUV 


^HCopper Restaurant + Bar 
& Arts Center Galleries. 




!andmark Destination 

INN AT PRICE TOWER 


Stay the night with Frank Lloyd Wright in the 21-room, high-design 
destination hotel located inside his Price Tower. Enjoy fine dining at 
Copper Restaurant + Bar. 

Book a romantic getaway. Special Oklahoma Today packages available 
starting at $195. Visit our web site for other exclusive offers. 



_l N N AT 
PRICE TOWER 


510 Dewey Ave., Bartlesville, OK • Innatpricetower.com 
Reservations 877.424.2424 


COPPER 

RESTAURANT + BAR 


PRICE TOWER ARTS CENTER ■ 
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RAVELING THROUGH EVERY one of Oklahomas seventy- 
seven counties reveals a traveler’s truth: Small and quirky des 
tinations can be every bit as fulfilling as flashy, urban ones. In 
total, these patchwork pieces are essential to understanding the 
Oklahoma experience. 

Oklahomas counties are a distinct part of the Wild West, with the formation 
of the first seven counties as part of Oklahoma Territory — Logan, Cleveland, 
Oklahoma, Canadian, Kingfisher, Payne, and Beaver — arriving courtesy of the 
Oklahoma Organic Act in 1890. The additional seventy counties were created 
leading up to and at the declaration of statehood in 1 907, with the last. Cotton 
County, formed in 1912. Since then, Oklahomas counties have not only assumed 
local governance but developed unique cultures. 

While it’s never easy to narrow down the best of the best, these favorite desti- 
nations — identified with the help of county staff members statewide — are sure 
to give you a taste of city and county living. Buckle up and keep your eyes wide 
open; it’s going to be a wild and winding ride. 


eventy- 


Walk the line with 
visits to the best 
destinations in 
each of the state's 
77 counties. Why? 
Because you're mine, 
Oklahoma. 


By Brooke Adcox 


Seventy- Seven Counties 




Hit the Road 


NORTHEASTERN COUNTIES 

From the heart of Cherokee country to the 
art-deco lined streets of downtown Tulsa, the 
culture of Oklahoma’s northeastern counties 
takes its inspiration from rolling green hills, 
crystal lakes, and scenic rivers. Cattle, agri- 
culture, and oil industries support the local 
economies, while Route 66 provides the best 
way to drive home. 

Adair County — ^home ofWilma Mankiller, 
former principal chief of the Cherokee Na- 
tion — is an area rich in the tribe’s culture. 
Built in 1839, the Old Baptist Mission 
(918/723-3180) near Westville stands as a 
tribute to those who settled the area after 
the Trail of Tears. In Tahlequah, which has 
served as the Cherokee capital since 1 839, the 
Cherokee Heritage Center (888/999-6007 or 
cherokeeheritage.org) in Cherokee County 
celebrates its fortieth anniversary in 2007. 

Bite into a Big Mac while being suspended 
over Interstate 44 at the McDonald’s Glass 
House Restaurant (918/256-5571) in Craig 
County. These arches have been a famous pit 
stop since 1 957. Keeping some cash on hand 
while visiting downtown Bristow (918/367- 
5151 or visitbristowok.com) is a good idea. 
This charming Creek County town offers 
some of the best antique and craft shopping 
on historic Route 66. 

Lake lovers always find a way to float to 
Honey Creek State Park (918/786-9447 
or oklahomaparks.com) in Delaware 
County. “The park provides free public 
access to Grand Lake,” says Sterling Zear- 
ley, northeast regional park manager. “It is 
a unique place because it sits right in the 
heart of Grove.” 

A historic community pool is a cool 
spot for good times at the Wentz Camp & 
Pool (580/767-0432) in Kay County. The 



historic Allred Theatre (918/527-0445) in 
Pryor, the county seat of Mayes County, 
makes for a picture-perfect opportunity to 
catch a flick on one of five screens. The fallen 
are remembered at War Memorial Park & 
Museum (918/682-6294 or ussbatlish.com) 
in Muskogee County, home to the USS 
Batfish submarine that was in service during 
World War II and the Korean War. 

There might be something in the water of 
Noble County, an area that produced two 
Oklahoma governors: Henry S. Johnston 
and Henry Bellmon. To get a nice cold 
glass of this stately H 2 O with a piping hot 
chicken fry, locals gather at the Kumback 
Lunch (580/336-4646) in Perry, established 
in 1926 . “When anyone has business in 
town, they stop at the Kumback,” says 
owner Marilee Macias. 

‘It draws people 
from all over the 
world.’ 

Jim Goss, director and curator of 
the Frank Phillips Home 


Once home to the world’s largest shallow 
oil field, Nowata County now boasts the 
Nowata County Historical Society Museum 
(918/273-1191) and its display honoring 
Pauline Nesbitt, the 1936 National Trick 
Rider prizewinner. The largest county in 
Oklahoma, Osage County includes the 
largest protected remnant of tallgrass prairie 
in the nation, the Tallgrass Prairie Preserve 
(918/287-4803 or nature.org). Swingers 
can take in eighteen holes at Peoria Ridge 
Golf Course (9 1 8/ 542-7676 or peoriaridge. 
com) in Ottawa County. 

It’s easy to wrangle a piece of the Wild 
West at the Pawnee Bill Ranch (9 1 8/762-25 1 3) 
in Pawnee County. The historic site features 
the dream home of Pawnee Bill and his wife. 
May. On the shores of Lake Oologah in Rogers 




Cleveland, Garfield, 
Grant, Jefferson, and Lincoln 
counties are named after 
United States presidents. 
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A County Affair 

While weve segmented our counties into 
five groups, another method is just as helpful. 
Oklahoma is home to six tourism marketing 
associations. Check with each for best bets in 


their respective regions. 

Southeast 
Kiamichi Country; 
kiamichicountrytourism. 
com 

Central Frontier 
Country; oktourism.com 

Northwest Red 
Carpet Country; 
redcarpetcountry.com 


Northeast 
Green Country; 
greencountryok.com 

Southcentral 
Arbuckle Mountain 
Country; arbuckles.com 

Southwest 

Great Plains Country; 

greatplainscountry.com 



County sits Will Rogers Birthplace Ranch, 
also known as Dog Iron Ranch (918/275- 
4201 or willrogers.com). The home is true 
to the days when young Will first began his 
trick ropin’. Picnic areas, a grass airstrip, and 
RV hookups make it a pleasant stop. 

“Sequoyah’s Cabin was one of the first field 
sites for the Oklahoma Historical Society,” says 
manager Jerry Dobbs. At the cabin (9 1 8/775- 
2413 or okhistory.org), Sequoyah County 
pays tribute to the man who created the first 
Native American alphabet. 

The suburban town of Jenks in Tulsa 
County is riding the tidal wave of a new 
shopping and entertainment development 
with the addition of RiverWalk Crossing 
(9 1 8/296-7 1 2 1 or riverwalkcrossing.com) on 
the shores of the Arkansas River. It doesn’t 
take long for Tulsa residents to escape the 
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city and dip their toes into Fort Gibson 
Lake (918/485-4623 or fgla.net) in Wag- 
oner County. This water destination offers 
camping, RV areas, and good times. 

Oil tycoon Frank Phillips lives on at the 
Frank Phillips Fiome (918/336-2491 or 
frankphillipshome.org) in Washington 
County. “The home has been a focal point in 
Bartlesville for almost a century,” says director 
and curator Jim Goss. “It draws people from 
all over the world.” 

SOUTHEASTERN COUNTIES 

Oklahoma’s southeastern counties carve up 
a much different experience than Oklahoma’s 
iconic windswept plains. State parks, lakes, 
and forests dominate the landscape here, from 
the Ouachita Mountains to the Talimena 
Scenic Drive. 

The Givil War-era Boggy Depot State Park 
(580/889-5625 or oklahomaparks.com) is a 
truly historical place to take in Atoka County’s 
scenery. Visitors will enjoy a fishing lake, 
walking trails, and 106 campsites. For a blast 
from the past combined with an old-fashioned 
ghost story, try a tour of the Fort Washita 
Historic Site (580/924-6502 or civilwaralbum. 
com/washita) in Bryan County. Take care: 
Some say the fort is haunted. 


Tents and boats are welcome at Lake 
Raymond Gary State Park (580/ 873-2307 or 
oklahomaparks.com) in Choctaw County. The 
Coal County Historical & Mining Museum 
(580/927-2060) digs up interesting artifacts 
from the area, even though the coal industry 
has been dormant here since 1958. 

The Haskell County Historical Society 
Museum (918/967-2161) has served as the 
American Legion post since 1921 and as the 
community gathering place for Stigler resi- 
dents. Those wintertime blues will be banished 
with trout fishing on the Blue River Public 
Hunting & Fishing Area (580/371-9288 
or blueriverok.com) in Johnston County. 
Fly-fishers consider the river one of the most 
scenic places to catch trout in the state. 

There’s no law against stealing a little time to 
visit Robbers Cave State Park (9 1 8/465-2565 


Established 
in 1769, the French trading 
post at Salina in Mayes County 
was the first permanent white 
settlement in Oklahoma. 

or oklahomaparks.com) in Latimer County. 
“The bulk of the park was developed by the 
CGG in the 1 930s,” says park manager Bruce 
Borremans. The sandstone rock features are 
popular for rock-climbing and rappelling 
groups. Need new thrills? The park recently 
added a beginner and intermediate moun- 
tain-biking trail. 

The Spiro Mounds Archaeological Center 
(918/962-2062 or myspiro.com) in LeFlore 
County educates the public on these twelve 
Native American mounds. Cumberland 
Cove Resort (580/795-3828 or cumberland- 
coveresort.com) is a special niche of Lake 
Texoma in Marshall County. A 1 1 8.5-pound 
blue catfish was once caught at the cove. 

Only boneheads would miss seeing Mc- 
Curtain County’s dinosaur. Aero, on display at 
the Museum of the Red River (580/286-3616 
or museumoftheredriver.org) in Idabel. The 
22,000-square-foot facility features Native 
American art and artifacts. 

Water-rich Murray County is sure to be a 
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Hit the Road 




^ Wheat ^ 
is the primary crop 
in Cotton County. 


splash with the whole family. The network of 
streams, springs, and lakes at the Chickasaw 
National Recreation Area (580/622-3161 
or nps.gov/chic/), part of the National Park 
System, is a rural haven for more than 1.5 
million visitors per year. 

For a breather from digging into a plate of 
lamb fries or sipping a cold Choc beer, diners 
at Petes Place (9 1 8/423-2042 or petes.org) can 
listen to locals reminisce about the generations 
of families that have eaten at the Pittsburg 
County restaurant since 1925. “Petes Place 
is a vital part of the makeup of the county,” 
says owner Joe Prichard. “It reminds people 
of the Italian heritage in the area.” 

The roaring twenties are alive and well 
at the McSwain Theater (580/332-8108 or 
chickasaw.net/business) in Pontotoc County. 
The Chickasaw Nation is renovating the venue 
to include new seating, state-of-the art light- 
ing and sound systems, and a second-floor 
art gallery. All aboard! The Old Frisco Depot 
(580/298-2488) in Pushmataha County is 
a testament to the railroads that helped build 
commerce in the area. 



Price Falls in Murray County 


Tucker Tower Nature Center, located on the 
Love County side of Lake Murray and con- 
structed as Governor “Alfalfa Bill” Murrays 
summer home, is now a museum. 

Attention! Comanche County is home to 
Fort Sill and one of the best burgers in the state. 
“I only use fresh ground beef from my own 
herd of longhorn cattle,” says Joe Maranto, 
owner of the Meets Store and Restaurant 


^ Jackson 
County was named after 
Confederate General Thomas J. 
“Stonewall” Jackson. 



In Oklahoma’s southwestern counties, the 
buffalo and the antelope play at the Wichita 
Mountains Wildlife Refuge. An original stomp- 
ing ground for cowboys and Indians, the area 
now offers everything from parachuting with 
World War II veterans to a longhorn burger 
fresh off the grill. 

Even city slickers can become bona fide 
ranch hands at the Flying W Guest Ranch 
(888/928-8864 or flyingwonline.com) in 
Beckham County, where they’re sure to 
enjoy the trail rides, restaurant, museum, 
and accommodations. A visit to the Na- 
tional Hall of Fame for Famous American 
Indians (405/247-5555) in Caddo County 
is a different kind of hail to the chiefs. This 
outdoor park features more than forty bronze 
busts and biographies of influential Native 
Americans. Taking the plunge is no problem 
at Oklahoma’s oldest and largest state park. 
Lake Murray Resort Park (580/223-4044 
or oklahomaparks.com) in Carter County. 
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(580/429-8051 or meersstore.com). “Our 
hamburgers are ninety-seven percent lean 
while still being flavorful. There is no need 
for salt or seasonings.” 

Just wait a cotton pickin’ minute! Don’t 
pass up the Cotton County Museum 
(580/875-3335) in Walters, featuring tools, 
antiques, and artifacts donated by community 
members. It’s a bird, it’s a plane, it’s the Toy 
& Action Figure Museum (405/238-6300 or 
actionfiguremuseum.com) in Garvin County. 
This Pauls Valley attraction features more than 
8,000 action figures. It’s okay to play around 
in Grady County at the Washita Theatre 
(405/224-9021 orchickashatheatre.org), now 
under renovation. This elegant showplace hosts 
more than six plays per year and is home to 
the Chickasha Community Theatre. 

“It is not just a hotel room,” says Mark 
Ratcliff, general manager of Quartz Mountain 
Resort Arts & Conference Center (580/563- 
2424 or quartzmountainresort.com) in Greer 
County. Patrons often find it hard to decide 
which is more beautiful: the unique architecture 
and artwork collection inside the lodge or the 


breathtaking views of the Wichita Mountains 
and Lake Altus-Lugert. 

The Harmon County Historical Museum 
(580/688-9545 orrootsweb.com/^okhcgs) of- 
fers a look at the life of pioneers in southwestern 
Oklahoma. Located in two historic buildings 
in downtown Hollis, the museum is the site 
of the annual Black-Eyed Pea Festival. From 
cowboys and Indians to the soldiers of the 
frontier, the Museum of the Western Prairie 
(580/482-1044 or ok-history.mus.ok.us) in 
Jackson County includes the history of this 
storied part of the state. 

The Chisholm Trail Historical Museum 
(580/228-2166) in Jefferson County traces 
the history of the popular cattle route that 
helped build the area. Oklahoma’s oldest 
operating courthouse, the Kioiva County 
Courthouse (580/726-5286), which dates 
to 1 90 1 , showcases beautiful architecture and 
government in action. 

Find a place in your heart for a little bit of 
Love County at the Love County Military 
Museum (580/276-9624), located in the 
renovated old jail behind the courthouse. 
The WT. Foreman Prairie House (580/251- 
0027 or theprairiehouse.com), an Oklahoma 
Centennial Celebration Site, is listed on the 
National Register of Historic Places. This Ste- 
phens County home serves as the entrance to 
Duncan’s central residential district, a stunning 
collection of early Oklahoma homes. 

At the Frederick Base Camp and Mu- 
seum (580/335-2126 or wwiiadt.com) in 
Tillman County, a hangar at Frederick 
Army Airfield is home to the World War 
II Airborne Demonstration Team, which 
offers several yearly demonstrations and a 
parachute-jumping school. 

The town square is a big part of one of 
Oklahoma’s most charming main streets, down- 
town Cordell (580/832-3538 or cordellmain- 
street.org). This revitalized Washita County 
town features seventy buildings listed on the 
National Register of Historic Places. 


CENTRAL COUNTIES 

Central Oklahoma certainly doesn’t 
have a middle-child syndrome; this small 
grouping of thirteen counties has the largest 
population density in the state. From the 
energetic downtown of Oklahoma City to 
the mighty farmland of Oklahoma’s bread- 
basket, the only competitive streak in the 
area is between OU and OSU. 
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Hit the Road 


For a San Francisco-style treat in 
central Oklahoma, the Heritage Express 
Trolley (405/262-8687 or elreno.org) in 
Canadian County takes riders through 
downtown El Reno in Oklahoma’s only 
rail-based trolley. 

Eocated in downtown Norman in 
Cleveland County, the Crucible Foundry 
(405/579-2700 or thecruciblellc.com) casts 
bronze sculptures, including The Guardian 
atop the State Capitol. The facility includes 
an outdoor sculpture garden and an on-site 
gallery open by appointment only. “We have 
pieces that range from $50 to $50,000,” 
says co-owner Mark Palmerton. 

At the Lamplight Dinner Theater & Res- 
taurant at the Pallmer Inn (405/379-9977 
or pallmerinn.com) in Hughes County, 


meatloaf, quiche, and salmon fillets are 
on the ever-changing menu. For horsing 
around, head to Bell Cow Lake Equestrian 
Campground and Trails (405/258-3212) 
in Lincoln County, one of few facilities 
in the state designed for horseback riding 
and recreation. 

Historic downtown Guthrie (405/282-1947 
or guthrieok.com) in Logan County offers 
classic architecture with small-town charm. 
Don’t miss Extra Special Fabric, Kokopelli 
Trails, or S.WA.K. Knits for great shopping. 
Downtown Purcell (405/527-3093 or the- 
heartofoklahomachamber.com) is the place to 
be in McClain County. Highlights include a 
historic shopping district with several antique 
stores and Santa Fe Plaza park, complete with 
an authentic Santa Fe caboose. 


^ Beaver County 
encompassed the entire 
Panhandle prior to statehood. 


McIntosh County is the apple of central 
Oklahoma’s eye, boasting many destinations 
including Lake Eufaula (918/689-2791 or 
lakeeufaulaassoc.org). Created in 1964 by 
the addition of the Eufaula Dam — President 
Lyndon B. Johnson attended the dedica- 
tion ceremony — the lake is the largest in 
the state. 

You heard it through the grapevine: Grape 
Ranch (918/623-2250 orgraperanch.com) 
is one of the hottest new destinations in 
Okfiiskee County. The vineyard has fast 
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become a venue for local musicians. “We 
have live music every weekend and four 
big festivals every year,” says co-owner Jack 
Whiteman. When visiting the tasting room, 
try the frozen rose; it features Grape Ranch’s 
best-selling Country Rose wine. 

A trip to “the City” in Oklahoma 
County wouldn’t be complete without 
visiting the Oklahoma City National 
Memorial & Museum (405/235-3313 or 
oklahomacitynationalmemorial.org) . This 
downtown facility stands as a testament to 
the Oklahoma spirit. Parking it is easy in 
Okmulgee County with a visit to Okmulgee 
State Park and Dripping Springs State Park 
(918/756-5971 or oklahomaparks.com), 
which offer the best access to recreation 
on Okmulgee Lake. 

No visit to Payne County is complete 
without a stop at Eskimo Joe’s (800/256- 
5637 or eskimojoes.com). The legendary 
cheese fries are worth the trip, and if cool 
duds appeal, Joe’s Clothes is right next door. 
Everything is calm, cool, and collected 
at Country Cottage Primitive Lavender 
harm (405/275-3238) in Pottawatomie 
County. Visitors are welcome to harvest 
their own fresh lavender every June through 
the first frost. 

“If it happened in Oklahoma, it hap- 
pened in Seminole County,” says Richard 
Ellwanger, executive director of the Semi- 
nole Nation Museum (405/257-5580 or 
wewoka.com/museum.htm). “We cover 
just a little bit of everything.” 


(To. 




NORTHWESTERN COUNTIES 


It might be called No Man’s Land, but 
the Panhandle counties offer entertaining 
outdoor, cultural, and historic sites. Home 
to wide-open spaces, northwest Oklahoma 
is best explored with a good map in the 
glove box. 

Need to connect with nature? The nature 
trail at the Byron State Pish Hatchery & 
Watchable Wildlife Area (580/474-2663 or 
wildlifedepartment.com/byron) in Alfalfa 




Logan County 

was designated County No. 1 
when Oklahoma Territory was 
organized in 1890. 


County offers a short, self-guided tour 
through three mixed-prairie habitats. You’ll 
go buggy if you miss Beaver Dunes State 
Park (580/625-3373 or oklaho map arks, 
com) in Beaver County. Off-roading, 
hiking, and camping make the park a lively 
sandbox for children of all ages. 

Cheddar is better at the Watonga Cheese 
Plant (580/623-5915 or watongacheese. 
com). Since 1940, this Blaine County com- 
pany has produced fresh local cheddar and 
longhorn cheese, all available for purchase. 
Por a natural high in Cimarron County, 
Black Mesa (580/426-2222) is the highest 
point in Oklahoma. Beware, the hike to 
the top isn’t for the faint hearted. 

‘If it happened 
in Oklahoma, 
it happened in 
Seminole County.’ 

Richard Ellwanger, executive 
director of the Seminole Nation 
Museum 


Blast off to Custer County for intergalac- 
tic fun at the Thomas P. Stafford Air & Space 
Center (580/772-5871) in Weatherford, 
featuring the general’s personal astronaut 
memorabilia. There probably won’t be any 
actual lockups in Dewey County, but you 
might find yourself within the long arm 
of the law at the Dewey County Jailhouse 
Museum (580/328-5485) inTaloga. 

“There was not a place in Ellis County 
that didn’t have a windmill,” says Phillis 
Ballew, director of the Shattuck Windmill 
Museum and Park (580/938-5146 or shat- 
tuckwindmillmuseum.org). “The outdoor 
museum features forty-seven windmills, and 
none of them are duplicates.” The on-site 
George Schultz General Merchandise store 
sells windmill paraphernalia and antiques 
to help fund museum projects. 

At Eeonardo’s Discovery Warehouse 
& Adventure Quest (580/233-2787 or 
leonardos.org) in Garfield County, “Ev- 
erything is designed for children to be 
learning while playing,” says Julie Baird, 
executive director. In addition to fire safety, 
music, and animal exhibits, the museum 
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is home to the world’s largest outdoor 
community-built playground, created by 
residents of Enid. 

In Grant County, spring portends stormy 
weather and the reopening of the Twister 
Museum (580/594-2312) in Wakita. Open 
annually between May 1 and the end of 
September, the museum chronicles the 1996 
film, parts of which were shot in the area. In 
Harper County, take in nine holes at the 
Doby Springs Golf Course (580/735-2654). 
Opened in 1976, the public course offers 
3,068 yards of golfing fun. Hot day on the 
links? A refreshing Orange-Ade at Tom’s 
Drug Store (405/375-3202) in Kingfisher 
County should do the trick. 

Visitors are likely to see red at Gloss 
Mountains (580/227-2512) in Major 
County. This fantastic collection of flat- 
top mesas is the perfect location for an 
afternoon hike. Opening in April, the 
Cheyenne Cultural Heritage Center at the 
Washita Battlefield National Historic Site 
(580/497-2742 or nps.gov/waba) in Roger 
Mills County will provide perspective of 
the battle between Southern Cheyenne 
Chief Black Kettle and Lt. Col. George 
A. Custer. 

“We’ve got really good soil out here in 
Texas County; it’s prime riding dirt,” says 
Brett Wilson, part owner of the Johnsonville 
MX Park (580/461-1267 or johnsonvillemx. 
com). This dirt bike practice and race facility 
has attracted bike enthusiasts from all over 
the state with its three tabletops, an eighty- 
foot step-up, and several doubles. 

Five species of bats hang out in Alabaster 
Caverns State Park (580/621-3381 or okla- 
homaparks.com) in Woodward County. 
The park features the world’s largest devel- 
oped gypsum cave open for touring. 

Sand meets sky at Little Sahara State Park 
(580/824-1471 or Oklahoma parks.com) 
in Woods County, one of the state park 
system’s most unique destinations. 
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Seventy- Seven Counties 





Oklahoma state Bureau of Investigation 


Forensic Science center -complew,^,-^ 


• Dr. Dwight Adams, for- 
mer director of the FBI's 
national forensics labora- 
tory and an international authority 

on DNA forensics, is now the first director of UCO's new Forensic 
Science Institute. 


S ince 1891, the University 
of Central Oklahoma has 
been preparing students for 
much needed careers. Today, 
our mission is to provide the 
nation's best forensic science 
graduates. 


• Dr. Thomas Jourdan, a 20-year FBI veteran and a pioneer in investiga- 
tive forensic techniques, joins the program as its assistant director. 

• A $5.7 million UCO Forensic Science Institute is under construction 
on the UCO campus. 

• Directly across the street, the Oklahoma State Bureau of Investigation 
is building its new $20 million state forensics center, with collabora- 
tion between OSBI and UCO. 

UCO, PREPARING TOMORROW'S LEADERS 


UNIVERSITYOFCENTRALOKLAHOMAIOONorthUniversityDrive, Edmond, Oklahoma 73034 I (405)974-2000 I www.ucok.edu I since 1890 
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Four Fathers 

These elder statesmen have 
helped define us as Okla- 
homans. 


'Music is a full dictionary of differer^t meaning. All of life is in music." 
, I —Florence Birdwell 


1 1 Birdwell teach^ herstudeat^te 


DAME DIVA 
Florence Birdwell 
quite a set of pipes, and 
she’s spent most of her 
' life teaching others to 
exercise theirs. In 1985, this 
distinguished Oklahoma City 
-university graduate received . 
the Governor’s Arts Award, 
and she has won numerous 
womanTJfthryear awards 
for sharing her lifeiong 
passion witti students. 


Kristin Chenoweth. 
p.m. at the Civic Center 
^Si^Mu.8ic Hatf, tii^and other powerful voices 
l wHI sing the p.raises'of their mentor, Okiahoma 
City University voice teacher Fiorence Birdwell. 
That’s when the curtain goes up on Starry Night, 
a concert to raise funds for an OCU endowment in 
Birdweii’s name. Here, Birdweii shares suggestions 
on what she knows best, how to sing. 

• You have to learn to sing correctly. Before you 
do algebra, you have to know how to add. You 
have to understand the fundamentals of what 
creates the sound of the voice. 

• Be f iexible, be open, and don’t force it 

• Singing is muscle memory. Dancers dance and 
have classes every day: They continually remind 
their muscies. Singers with good technique can 
sing for the rest of their lives. 


Don’t put yourseif in a posifibn th^makes^ 
you more fearful. Start simplen if you find' 
yourseif a littie stronger, you’ve defined your 
own strength. 

You must find the rhythm the composer gave 
the poem. 

You must know how to speak correctiy to sing 
correctiy. You must know how to speak your 
vowels. 

Often, singers get afraid and limit their voices. 
They say, “i am a soprano, so i can only sing 
high.” When we reiax and just sing, it’s amazing 
what the voice can do. 

If a singer oniy knows how to iisten to his own 
voice, he cannot iearn. If you want to learn how 
to sing, you share it with other peopie because 
you cannot Judge your own voice. 

Sing and enjoy your voice. Enjoy your iife. 
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"9. Nadia Comaneci." — Sports Illustrated's ranking of the top 100 women athletes of the twentieth century 
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Perfect Ten 

One of history s greatest athletes came a 
long way to make her home in Norman. 


Widely considered the best competitive gymnast in history and 
one of the greatest athletes of the twentieth century, Romania- 
born Nadia Comaneci has made her home in Norman since 1991 . 
In 1996, Comaneci, the first Olympic gymnast ever to receive a 
perfect score, married Olympic medalist Bart Conner. The two 
operate a gym, the Bart Conner Gymnastics Academy, in Norman 
and welcomed their first child, Dylan, in June 2006. 


What do you drive? A Mercedes 
E430 — safe, sporty, and stylish, 
plus I get a great deal on Mer- 
cedes cars from the headquarters 
in Germany because we work 
with Mercedes on charity proj- 
ects including the Laureus Sport 
for Good Foundation. 

What relaxes you? Shopping, 
taking a walk, listening to 
music, and getting a manicure 
or pedicure. 

What do you love most about 


Where in Oklahoma would you 
want to max out your credit card? 

Balliefs in Oklahoma Gity and 
Gaymans in Norman. 

What’s the best advice you ever 
got, and who gave it to you? “Live 
in the moment,” from my hus- 
band, Bart. 

What’s the most wonderful gift 
you ever received, and who gave 
it to you? My son, Dylan, from 
Heaven. 



motherhood? I love everything 
about being a mom, especially 
when Dylan falls asleep on me 
after he has finished feeding. 


How would those close to you de- 
scribe you, in ten words or less? I 

hope they would say that Nadia 
is “Real, a great friend, surpris- 
ingly funny, and a good cook.” 


What websites do you click on 
every day? I read the Romanian 
newspapers to stay connected 
to home, plus I use AOL for 
my email. 


What do you find hilarious? The 

Golden Girls TV show. It is still 
a classic, plus Betty White looks 
like my mom. 


You’ve been living in Oklahoma 
for several years now. What do 
you like best about it? I love the 
friendly people and the com- 
fortable pace of life. 


What is Oklahoma’s greatest asset? 

Friendly people who live a “pur- 
pose-driven” life. 


What does Oklahoma need more of? 

Good publicity, plus more of a 
national awareness of the beauti- 
ful and wonderful things going 
I on in our state. I think the Okla- 
5 homa Gentennial will help spread 
% the good word about Oklahoma 
over the next year. 


If you could have one extrahuman 
power, what would it be? I wish I 
could fly so I could be close to my 
Romanian family every day. 


What question have you 
always wished someone 
would ask you? None. I 
have been asked already 
more than I can handle. 


What do you believe 
with your whole heart, 
and what do you refuse 
to believe? I believe in 
God and faith. I refuse 
to believe that there is 
no afterlife. 


Do you have an iPod? 
What’s on your playlist? I 

have an iPod mini and 
the new iPod shuffle. 

I listen to Romanian 
pop stars, Geline Dion 
(she’s a friend), Marc 
Anthony, and Modern 
Talking. 


What one thing do you 
never, ever scrimp on? 

Salad dressing 
and mayon- 
naise. 


‘I love 
everything 
about being a 
mom.’ 


—Nadia Comaneci 


What are the qualities of a true 
champion? A true champion is 
someone who has the discipline 
to be able to work hard for a 
long period of time and keep 
focused on the goal even if the 
results do not come as soon as 
she wants. 


What Oklahoman were you most 
excited to meet, and what Oklaho- 
man would you most like to meet? 

I was very happy to meet Toby 
Keith, and I would like to meet 
Brad Pitt. 


What’s your favorite guilty plea- 
sure? Ghocolate and creamy 
salad dressings. 


OKLAHOMA CENTENNIAL 


What are your three favorite 
beauty products? Mascara and 
lip gloss from MAG and per- 
fumes by Dior. 


What are you fearless about? 

I am not afraid to make 
hard decisions, like the one 
I made when I decided to 
defect from Romania in 
1989. 
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potlight IS turning on Oklahoma, and in the nex-t twenty-five years, 
we're going to see the movie industry grow in this state." — ??? 




hlicke 


A Muskogee 
resident makes 
films his way. 


This independent filmmaker grew up on a 
farm near Porter and first performed publicly 
in 1972. With wife Shlronbutterfly, he founded 
the Bare Bones International Film Festival 
in Muskogee in 1999. Now in its eighth year, 
the festival will showcase low-budget flicks 
from April 23 to 29. The two also created the 
Darkwood Film Arts Institute in 1996. In his 
latest film project, Sacred Bloods, a fast-paced 
vampire movie filmed mostly in Oklahoma, he 
was actor, producer, director, and writer. Nick- 
named “Superman” by his wife, this impresa- 
rio is also one of the nation’s top consultants in 
independent moviemaking. Check our website 
or next issue for the answer. Last issue’s Name 
This Okie was JoAnn Haysbert, president of 
Langston University. — ^Allison Meier 
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HIGH PLAINS COUNTRY HUNTING AND FISHING... 
irS OKLAHOMA INCREDIBLE! 

VISIT NORTHWEST AND NORTH CENTRAL OKLAHOMA'S 
HIGH PLAINS DESTINATION PARADISE 
RED CARPET COUNTRY 
CALL FOR OUR FREE VISITORS GUIDETODAY! 
(800)447-2698 • REDCARPETCOUNTRY.COM 

PRODUCED BY RED CARPET COUNTRY 
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Essentials 


Okies 


Spring Forward 

Signs of the season are as varied as the 
Oklahoma weather. These Okies weigh 
in on their favorites. 


photographer: “When 
Oklahoma refreshes itself 
from dull winter brown to 
a multitude of colors from 
pink blooms of redbud trees 
to bright daffodils swaying 
in the breeze.” 

Jari Askins, lieutenant governor. 
“Watching school children 
celebrate Oklahoma’s 
unique heritage by dress- 
ing up and reenacting the 
excitement of the land run 
on April 22.” 

Bob Burke, author and at- 
torney: “During the early 
spring, when the tender 
buds of our state tree, the 


redbud, begin to green with 
sunshine just before they 
burst open with their cheery 
pink flowers.” 

Becky Frank, CEO, Schnake 
Turnbo Frank: “My an- 
nual call to the marina at 
Grand Lake to request they 
dewinterize my boat and the 
subsequent new-year virgin 
voyage on the cool waters 
while the air is crisp.” 

Mike Fuhr, state director, the 
Nature Conservancy: “The 
startling change in colors 
across the landscape, starting 
with the refreshing greens of 
the new leaves followed by 
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Hood, inciudes statements from 

tbe artist about his work and 

228 coior photographs. $39. 
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the explosion of pink, yel- 
low, blue, and purple as the 
wildflowers return to their 
spring brilliance.” 

Glen D. Johnson, chancel- 
lor of the Oklahoma State 
Regents for Higher Educa- 
tion: “Commencement. 

It is a new beginning 


that celebrates a student’s 
achievements, fulfillment of 
dreams, and opportunities 
for the future.” 

Teresa Mullican, Mayor of Elk 
City: “I love hearing the 
birds sing while the trees, 
flowers, and bushes sprout 
new and colorful life.” 


Gifts For Your Inner Okie. 


,S I’RAiNGt 

STATE 


iii3>son 


Strange State 
$24.00 





Frankoma Trivet 
$9.95 


Centennial Medallion 
$19.95 


Celtic Firestone 
$34.95 


Order using the enclosed order form, 

OR ORDER ONLINE AT OklahomaToday.COM. 

( 405 ) 230-8450 • 1 - 800 - 777-1793 
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People Are Doing 


Strings Attached 

A marionette show adds a touch of 
magic to state history. 

B lasts from the past, indeed. Oklahoma’s early 
history may be riddled with outlaw gunfire, rife with 
conflict between settlers and Native Americans, and 
rich in cultural diversity, but for most elementary 
students, the guns are long silent and the conflicts 
deeply buried, making the past seem, in a word, 
dead. 

For a more exciting way to teach history, the 
Lincoln County Historical Society Museum 
of Pioneer History, Eufaula puppeteer Joann 
McMillan, the Oklahoma Arts Council, and 
the Oklahoma Centennial Commission cre- 
ated Miss Fay’s Centennial Day, a multimedia 
puppet show that has children captivated by 
Oklahoma history. 

Inspired by Miss Fay Armstrong, a longtime 

Joann McMillan pulls the strings at Miss Fay’s 
puppet show, including those of U.S. Marshal 
Bill Tilghman and his horse, Heck. 


Lincoln County schoolteacher who used puppets to teach her 
students, McMillan and Sally Ferrell, chairperson of the children’s 
division at the Lincoln County Museum, collaborated in 1 993 to 
produce a traveling Oklahoma history puppet show. 

“Children become involved in the performances and act out 
parts of their own state history,” says McMillan, who has been 
making and acting with puppets since the age of five. “The magic 
of the marionettes brings the stories to life.” 

The interactive Centennial show includes fourteen hand- 
made, two-foot-tall marionettes, each representing a figure in 
Oklahoma’s early history, including U.S. Marshal Bill Tilghman, 
Will Rogers, Wiley Post and his plane the Winnie 
Mae, political trailblazer Kate Barnard, and first 
governor Charles Haskell. 

Lincoln County students will see the show free 
of charge this fall at the Lincoln County Museum, 
and schools and libraries can schedule performances 
throughout the year. — Kimberly Mauck 

Schools, libraries, and community groups can hook 
performances of Miss Fays Centennial Day for $475. 
Miss Fays Touring Historical Marionette Theatre will 
appear at the National Cowboy & Western Heritage 
Museum in Oklahoma City April 7 at 10:30 a.m. 
and 1 p.m. Marionette Theatre, (888) 258-2809 or 
state, ok. us! ^ arts/ artists/ otp/theatre/mcmillan. 
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HIGH PLAINS COUNTRY VACATION FUN... 
irS OKLAHOMA INCREDIBLE! 

VISIT NORTHWEST AND NORTH CENTRAL OKLAHOMA'S 
HIGH PLAINS DESTINATION PARADISE 

RED CARPET COUNTRY 

CALL FOR OUR FREE VISITORS GUIDE TODAY! 
(800)447-2698 • REDCARPETCOUNTRY.COM 

PRODUCED BY RED CARPET COUNTRY 
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The energy source of tomorrow is growing today. 

The Samuel Roberts Noble Foundation is committed to the 
development of cellulosic energy crops, such as switchgrass. 
These renewable, economical and environmentally-conscious 
energy sources possess the potential to yield alternative fuels 
to meet the energy demands of the future. 

Scientists, agronomists and agricultural specialists at the 
Noble Foundation are combining 60 years of experience with 
today's most sophisticated agriculture and plant biology 
research to lead the biofuel revolution. 

Change is here. 

www.noble.org 


THE SAMUEL ROBERTS 

NOBLE 

FOUNDATION 


Okies 


Four 

Fathers 

IN OUR CENTENNIAL YEAR, WE HONOR FOUR 
MEN WHO HAVE DEFINED OUR CULTURAL 
HISTORY WITH FLAIR, ORIGINALITY, INTEGRITY, 

AND, OF COURSE, WISDOM. 



JOHN HOPE FRANKLIN 


“My goal was to be a scholar with creden- 
tials as impeccable as I could achieve.” 



BILL GRANT 


“Making music for a iiving takes a iot of 
spirit and determination.” 



DEE J. LAFON 


“i have faiied if i can’t make you iook and 
feei something by visuai means aione.” 



FRED TSOODLE 


“We wanted to preserve these beautifui 
songs. Nowadays, i can record them.” 
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Oklahoma Treasures 



MAN OF THE YEARS 
Dr. John Hope Franklin, originally from 
Rentiesville, is a Professor Emeritus of 
History at Duke University. A renowned 
scholar and best-selling author, he has 
received numerous awards for his work 






MINDY HETMAN-GRAY 


JOHN HOPE FRANKLIN 


The Fabric of Soul 

ONE OF THE WORLD’S GREATEST HISTORIANS DRAWS ON 
HIS CHILDHOOD IN OKLAHOMA TO LEAD GENERATIONS. 

By Scott Wigton 


T WOULD BE difficult to find a 
more compelling bootstrap story 
in all of Oklahoma’s history. Forget 
about oil barons, football legends, 
country music stars, and politicians. 
This is about a fellow who faced odds far 
more daunting, a man in whom the words 
gentleman, scholar, and even hero combine 
without overstatement. 

The extraordinary life of John Hope Franklin, 
Oklahoma native son and one of Americas 
foremost historians of the last century, is as 
inspiring as his achievements were improb- 
able. An impoverished black child raised in 
Oklahoma’s aggressively segregated landscape 
of the early twentieth century, Franklin would 
become a renowned academic, author, and 
consultant to presidents. 

Franklin’s birth nine decades ago in the 
tiny all-black burg of Rentiesville, sixty-five 
miles south ofTulsa, should have portended 
little, given prevailing circumstances. A 
grandson of slaves, Franklin’s world, like 
that of all blacks at the time, was suffused 
with prejudice and circumscribed by bigotry 
enshrined in Oklahoma’s constitution, which 
mandated segregation. 

His father Buck, a college-educated law- 
yer, and his mother Mollie, a schoolteacher, 
had moved to Rentiesville from Shreveport, 
Louisiana, to escape racism so insidious that 
white judges refused to entertain Buck in 
their courtrooms. Instead of finding peace in 
racially homogenous Rentiesville, the Franklin 
family encountered strife of another sort, this 
time religious. The majority Baptists actively 
suppressed the minority Methodists, of which 
Franklin’s family was a part. Despite the reli- 
gious hostility that vexed Franklin’s parents, 
it’s the grinding poverty and isolation that he 
remembers clearly today. 

“It was a lonely place for me, a small town 
with no amenities, no water, no lights,” 
Franklin, professor emeritus of history at Duke 
University, says in an interview from his home 


office in Durham, North Carolina. Duke is 
home to the John Hope Franklin Center for 
Interdisciplinary and International Studies. 

Franklin’s only child, son John Whittington 
Franklin, says his father’s earliest memories 
of Oklahoma call to mind a time and place 
much different than today. 

“They slaughtered their own animals, grew 
their own vegetables, canned their own fruit,” 
he says. “There was no refrigerator, gas stove, 
or supermarket. The life circumstances were 
quite different then.” 

John Wliittington (“WTiit”) Franklin is 
program manager for the Center for Folklife 
and Cultural Heritage at the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington, D.C. He col- 
laborated with his father on editing My Life 
and an Era, the memoirs of Buck Colbert 
Franklin, a Tulsa race riot survivor and John 
Hope’s father. 

WTat Rentiesville lacked in amenities and 
religious harmony, it made up for with quality 
teachers, specifically Franklin’s mother, Mollie, 
who taught at the local elementary school. 
Absent child care, Mollie took young John 
Hope with her before he was old enough to 
formally enroll. There, he absorbed the lessons 
his mother taught to older children; at night 
he studied by oil lamp. 

“Her standards were very high,” says Frank- 
lin, whose three siblings are deceased. “My 
mother took no excuses, and she encouraged 
us in every possible way. She used to say that 
if you do your best, the angels can’t do any 
better, and we believed her.” 

Thus began a ruthless discipline in pursuit 
of knowledge and truth that continues even 
now, says John Wliittington Franklin. 

“One of his defining qualities is that we 
embark on a lifelong learning experience that 
doesn’t end with school,” says the younger 
Franklin. “We’re constandy learning. My father 
was someone I always saw working, in the 
evenings, on weekends. He was writing, and 
the life of a writer is ongoing. He was always 




A Living Legend 

The Greenwood Cultural Center is 
honoring Dr. John Hope Franklin with its 
third annual Legacy Award on April 19. “He 
is the caliber of individual who the center 
wanted to receive the Legacy Award,” says 
Frances Jordan, executive administrator. 
The evening event includes an introduction 
by Franklin’s longtime friend and University 
of Tulsa law professor Dr. Paul Finkelman 
and an acceptance speech by Franklin. 

Past recipients of the award include actress 
Alfre Woodard and basketball coach 
Orlando “Tubby” Smith. 

— Patrick Maddox 

Greenwood Cultural Center, (918) 596- 
1020 or greenwoodculturalcenter.com. 
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‘Dr. Franklin is 
one of the most 
unpretentious 
people I’ve ever 
known.’ 

—Betty Price of the 
Oklahoma Arts Council 

doing something to further his knowledge.” 
Largely insulated from bigotry as a youngster, 
Franklins first day of reckoning with white rac- 
ism came on a southbound train to Checotah. 
He, his mother, and his younger sister waved 
down the train, a common practice in those 
days. It was after they boarded and the train 
began to move that the trouble started. 

“The conductor came to take the tickets, 
and we happened to be in a white-only coach 
because of where the train stopped,” Franklin 
says. “The train had started moving, and the 
conductor told us, ‘You can’t sit here. This is 
for white people only. You have to move.’ My 
mother thought it was too dangerous to go to 
the black coach while the train was moving. 
The conductor stopped the train, and we were 
going to go to the black coach, whereupon he 
just put us off the train altogether. We were 
deep in the woods, and we had to trudge back 
to Rentiesville.” 

During that unscheduled hike, his outlook 
on life changed radically. 

“I started crying, and my mother asked me 
what I was crying about. I said, ‘The man put 
us off the train,’ and she said, ‘That’s not worth 
crying about. Don’t fret about something like 
that. Use your energy to prove you’re as good 
as any people on that train.’ 

“I dried my tears, and I haven’t cried about 
that kind of thing since. That admonition of 
my mother’s is as alive to me now as it was in 
1921, and ever since. I’ve been trying to prove 
that I’m as good as anybody else, not better 
than anyone else, but just as good as.” 

I NDEED, FRANKLIN HAS proved he 
is just as good as anyone else. In his 
profession, in fact, he’s probably better 
than most. He has written eighteen 
books and been in high demand for 
speaking engagements throughout the United 
States and beyond. In 1978, he was inducted 
into the Oklahoma Hall of Fame. 
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The flood of accolades, honors, and ap- 
pointments continue, and in 2004, he was 
named an Oklahoma Cultural Treasure, the 
first African American to receive this honor, 
says Oklahoma Arts Council executive direc- 
tor Betty Price, who first met Franklin at the 
White House in a 1 993 ceremony honoring 
him and others for their outstanding contri- 
butions to the arts and humanities. 

“Despite his world notoriety, I think Dr. 
Franklin is one of the most unpretentious 
people I’ve ever known,” says Price. “He 
has walked and talked with presidents and 
world leaders, and yet he becomes engaged 
with those around him with vigor. He is an 
intellectual and a storyteller.” 

Steeled by his mother’s reproach, Franklin 
would be psychologically well equipped to 
handle the inevitable challenges that lay ahead 
in his journey to scholastic excellence, a journey 
that took him to a booming oil town to the 



One of Franklin’s favorite pastimes is 
growing orchids at his greenhouse in 
Durham, North Caroiina. Two orchid hybrids 
have been named in honor of both Frankiin 
and his deceased wife, Aureiia. 

north, Tulsa, where his father sought work 
as a lawyer. The inescapable reality of racism, 
however, delayed that journey. 

“We were all ready to go to Tulsa at the 
end of May 1921,” says Franklin. “We had 
our bags packed to go join my dad, and we 
were really anticipating this move to the big 
city. He was coming back [from Tulsa] to get 
us, and he didn’t come. We didn’t know what 
had happened. In a day or two, my mother 
got a copy of the Muskogee Daily Phoenix and 
read about the race riot in Tulsa, and we all 
wondered if my dad had been a casualty. We 
didn’t know for several days.” 


Buck Franklin was unharmed, but his home 
and office, like nearly all of north Tulsa, had 
been burned to the ground by rampaging 
whites. “Finally, he mailed us a letter telling 
us he had not been harmed, but all he had 
left were the clothes on his back. Everything 
was gone.” 

Buck soon initiated legal action on behalf 
of black Tulsans, seeking to redress their losses 
in the worst race riot in Oklahoma history. 
For young John Hope, the riot took a more 
personal toll, as his father stayed in Tulsa and 
only rarely visited his family. 

“Because of the riot, we had four more 
years in Rentiesville, and my mother had to 
assume the responsibilities of a father as well 
as a mother,” says Franklin. “I was six when 
the riot occurred, and the impact was that 
I was deprived of a father at a very critical 
time in my life. I didn’t have him around to 
teach me.” 

Franklin’s mother filled the gap, even 
teaching John Hope how to fish. To this 
day, it remains one of his favorite pastimes, 
along with growing orchids, an obsession that 
began decades later during a summer stint as a 
visiting professor at the University of Hawaii. 
Even today, Franklin makes regular trips to 
fly-fish trout streams in Montana. 

When Franklin and his family finally made 
it to Tulsa in 1925, he was dazzled by what 
he saw. “The physical appearance of Tulsa was 
fantastic,” he says. “I didn’t really dwell on the 
fact that much of the black part of town was 
still in ruins from the riot. I was awed by the 
buildings and the life in a city like that.” 

Franklin joined the Boy Scouts and focused 
on scholastics, excelling in every subject. 

“I setded in and went to school at Booker 
Washington, where I had marvelous teachers. 
I can remember their names to this day. My 
world was an all-black one; it was absolutely 
separate from whites. In fact, our schools 
were called the Tulsa Separate Schools. They 
should have been called Tulsa Separate and 
Inferior Schools. But what we lacked in our 
facilities, our teachers more than made up 
for. My high school education made college a 
breeze. My teachers’ standards were high and 
uncompromising, and they wouldn’t accept 
less than my very best.” 

That is exactly what Franklin gave them, 
graduating valedictorian of his class in 1931 
before entering historically black Fisk Uni- 
versity in Nashville, Tennessee. Franklin’s 
self-confidence steadily grew, and racially 
charged encounters, rather than eroding his 
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determination, only served to strengthen his 
will to succeed. One such encounter took 
place on the streets of downtown Tulsa when 
Franklin was a twelve-year-old Boy Scout. 

“I was out to do my good deed for the day, 
and I saw this white woman struggling to cross 
the street. Nobody was helping her. I realized 
she couldn’t see, and so I offered her my help, 
and she was so appreciative. She took my 
arm and thanked me, and as we crossed, she 
asked if I was white or negro. When I said I 
was black, she said, ‘Take your filthy hands 
off of me!’ And so I did. 

“This incident didn’t hurt me or make me 
think I was filthy. It simply taught me that 
people with deeply held prejudices would 
pursue their prejudice even if it weren’t in 
their own interest to do so. Here was a blind 
white woman who would rather run the 
risk of being hit by a car in the street than be 
helped by a black person.” 





Franknn was in honored in 1995 witrathe Spingarn 
Medal, awarded annually by the NAAfcP for an 
outstanding achievement by an Africiin American. 





^ I Throughout his career, 

I Franklin encountered racism 

I overt and subtle, sometimes 

I reflected in condescending 

attitudes among professional 
colleagues. John Whittington Franklin says his 
father resisted racism through unyielding intel- 
lect and accomplishment, adding his powerful 
voice to the chorus calling for equality and for 
America to live up to the ideals enshrined in 
its founding documents. “He would accept 
nothing less than equal treatment, but he 
would handle these situations with elegance 
and grace and determination.” 

At Fisk, Franklin forged two key relation- 
ships: first with a young woman named 
Aurelia, who would become his wife of nearly 
fifty-nine years before her death in 1999 . 
Second was with Theodore Currier, a white 
professor of history who inspired Franklin to 
pursue a career as a history scholar instead of 
as a lawyer. 

“That relationship was enormously impor- 
tant,” Franklin says. “He was the first white 
man who treated me as a social and intellectual 
equal. I could depend on him, and he was like 
a brother to me. He did everything he could 
to afford me confidence in myself” 

Under Currier’s tutelage, Franklin joined 
the debating team, competing against pre- 
dominately or all-white institutions and 
realizing that “whites didn’t have any intel- 
lectual advantage over me. I could perform 
at the same level they could, maybe better if 
I studied harder.” 
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‘John Hope 
Franklin is one 
of the people I 
admire most for 
his wisdom and 
integrity.’ 

—President Bill Clinton 

Franklin graduated second in his class at 
Fisk, and with Currier s support, applied and 
gained entry into Harvard, an extremely rare 
accomplishment for a black man at the time. 
However, there was one problem — money. 

“I didn’t have the money for graduate 
school, and he called and asked me to come 
to Nashville. He went down to the bank and 
borrowed five hundred dollars, put it in my 
hand, and said, ‘Money will not keep you out 
of Harvard,’ and with his blessings, I was on 
my way to Harvard that night.” 

Franklin earned his Harvard doctorate in 
1941 — after studying under notable scholars 
including Arthur Schlesinger Sr. — and im- 
mediately embarked on a career in teaching 
and writing, an ambition he never lost sight 
of, in spite of numerous offers from prestigious 
schools to become an administrator. 

“My goal was to be a scholar with credentials 
as impeccable as I could achieve,” he wrote in 
his 2005 autobiography. Mirror to America. 

In 1947, he published his second book. 
From Freedom to Slavery: A History of African 
Americans. Now in its eighth printing, the 
book has sold more than three million cop- 
ies. In his career, Franklin has taught at many 
institutions including Fisk, Brooklyn College, 
University of Chicago, Howard University, and 
Duke and served as president of numerous 
scholarly organizations including the Ameri- 
can Historical Association and, breaking the 
color barrier for the first time, the Southern 
Historical Association. 

Franklin’s luminous credentials didn’t escape 
notice among early civil rights advocates. In 
1953, a lawyer and eventual Supreme Court 
Justice, Thurgood Marshall, invited Franklin to 
join his team in building a case for the landmark 
Brown v. Board of Education decision in 1954 
that outlawed segregation of public schools. 
Franklin also became friends with legendary 
black scholar and activist of the nineteenth 


and early twentieth century, WE.B. Du Bois, 
supporting his friend when Du Bois was de- 
nounced during the Red Scare of the 1950s. 
In the 1 960s, Franklin also participated in the 
famous march to Montgomery, Alabama. 

In the 1990s, long past retirement age, 
Franklin became a key member of President 
Clinton’s Initiative on Race, a project intended 
to restimulate a dialogue on race in America, 
heal old wounds, and look for solutions as the 
country limped into the twenty-first century 
with its battered racial baggage still in tow. 
In 1995, President Clinton gave Franklin the 
nation’s highest civilian honor, the Presidential 
Medal of Freedom. 

“Dr. John Hope Franklin is one of the people 
I admire most for his wisdom and integrity, 
his distinguished scholarship, and his pas- 



‘I hope to be remembered as one who affected 
a large number of people and helped to make 
the world a better place,’ says Franklin. 


sionate commitment to writing about history 
and redeeming the promise of America,” says 
Clinton. “John Hope Franklin is a great man 
and a national treasure.” 

In spite of occasional setbacks on race, 
Franklin remains hopeful about America’s 
future, hailing landmark achievements of the 
last half-century including the civil rights and 
voting rights acts of the 1960s. The key to a 
better future, he insists, can be found in the 
study of history. 

“I can say in all honesty that we’ve made 
some strides, but maybe we’re not as far as 
we ought to be. And frankly, the reason we 
haven’t progressed further is that we don’t 
know our history and how it has an impact 
on the present,” he says. “For example, you 
have our Founding Fathers carrying on the 
fight for freedom from England so they could 


continue to oppress other people at the same 
time. That strain of contradiction and hypocrisy 
has colored and fouled our history from the 
eighteenth century to the twenty-first century. 
I believe without an awareness of history, we’re 
just fumbling in the dark.” 

Ear from stumbling in the dark, Eranklin, 
ninety-two, will once again be standing in the 
limelight on April 19 in Tulsa as the Greenwood 
Cultural Center, located in what was once 
the heart of a thriving black community, will 
honor him with its Legacy Award. Eranklin 
isn’t sitting back until then. His work ethic 
simply won’t allow him the respite. 

“I’m still working like a Trojan,” he says. 
“This morning I’ve been at my desk working 
for several hours on a manuscript.” 

For those who know him personally, 
Franklin’s impact has been profound. His 
nephew, retired attorney Waldo Jones ofTulsa, 
was directly inspired by Franklin to make the 
most of his life. 

“He taught me patience and discipline and 
the value of working hard,” says Jones, the son 
of Franklin’s eldest sister, Mozella. “He leaves 
a legacy for people of color that if you operate 
on principle and integrity, work hard to meet 
challenges, and are aggressive in capturing your 
own dream, you’ll be successful.” 

For Franklin’s son, his father’s scholarship 
served to reintegrate the history of black 
Americans into the nation’s collective narra- 
tive. “His legacy is showing how important the 
African American story is to American history. 
You cannot tell American history and ignore 
the role of African Americans. The African 
American experience is inextricably enmeshed 
in the American experience.” 

Franklin feels he’s done his part and fought 
the good fight, though he’s not ready to lay 
down his magnifying glass just yet. 

“I don’t want to sound too self-satisfied, but 
I have no regrets or unfulfilled ambitions,” he 
says. “I’ve done what I’ve wanted to do, taught 
at some of the finest universities and done 
research. There wasn’t a book that I wanted to 
write that I didn’t write. I’ve learned that if you 
really want to improve the condition of man, 
you can do it. The best way to achieve a better 
life is by working for the common good.” 

Oklahoma Today contributor Scott Wigton 
grew up in Tulsa and, like John Hope Franklin, 
attended Booker T. Washington High School 
He currently lives in Broken Arrow with his 
wife, veterinarian Lisette Wigton, and their 
three young sons. 
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BILL GRANT 


Bluegrass 
Meets Red Dirt 

HUGO’S BILL GRANT MAKES MUSIC COME ALIVE FOR BLUEGRASS 
FANS AND MUSICIANS NATIONWIDE. 

By Ami Reeves 



Fiddlin’ Around 

Bluegrass enthusiasts can see Bill Grant 
in action as he emcees the Early Bird 
Bluegrass Festival in Hugo on March 23 and 
24. Some ten bands will perform traditional 
bluegrass, and festival-goers can bring their 
own instruments to jam when they have a 
chance. Started in 1986 as a benefit for a 
friend suffering from cancer, the festival — a 
cousin to Grant’s Oklahoma Bluegrass 
Festival — was a hit from the beginning and 
continued to grow in subsequent years. 
After the first Early Bird event. Grant says, 
“People wouldn’t let us stop.” 

— Patrick Maddox 

The Early Bird Bluegrass Festival will be 
held at the Choctaw County Fairgrounds 
In Hugo. $12. (580) 326-4384 or geocitles. 
com/earlyblrdbluegrass. 
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B ill grant’s been on the 

road, handing out Oklahoma 
brochures to folks he calls 
“snowbirds” at a traveler’s fair 
in Texas. “Lots of interest,” he 
says, chuckling. “Think they’ll head this 
way.” As executive director of Kiamichi 
Country, a tourism organization based 
in southeastern Oklahoma, since 1988, 
bluegrass king Bill Grant draws on his 
years of performance skills to promote 
the Sooner State. 

From 1969 to 2004, Grant put on Grant’s 
Oklahoma Bluegrass Festival near Hugo, 
launching the careers of such luminaries as 
Vince Gill and Billy Joe Foster. “One figure I 
like to throw at people is the fact that when we 
started, there were five of us holding bluegrass 
festivals nationwide,” Grant says. “Twenty years 
later, about 650 bluegrass festivals existed all 
across the country.” He’s proud to note that 
his was the first west of the Mississippi. 

World-renowned fiddler and Guthrie resi- 
dent Byron Berline recalls playing at Grant’s 
festival in those early days. “Bill put Hugo on 
the map with that bluegrass festival,” Berline 
says. “My hat’s off to him for loving bluegrass 
music and promoting it like he has.” 

Grant’s Oklahoma Bluegrass Festival ran 
until 2004, when the intricate planning and 
maintenance for the event became too much 
even for a passionate player and born promoter 
like Grant. “There’s an old saying,” Grant says. 
“4t don’t all happen on the stage.’” 

This seventy-seven-year-old is much more 
than an impresario, having traveled the world 
playing bluegrass. “We had an old pipe or- 
gan in the house,” he says, “and my mother 
taught me chords when I was little bitty.” 
Grant’s musical education progressed to the 
piano, then a high school friend loaned him 


a guitar. The mandolin came next. Grant’s 
favorite instrument and, he says, his true 
calling. The bluegrass legend also has written 
around seventy songs and performed in seven 
countries and thirty-four states. 

In 2006, Nashville’s International Bluegrass 
Music Association recognized his accomplish- 
ments with its Distinguished Achievement 
Award. “I was proud to get that,” Grant says, 
but he’s almost more excited talking about 
the old friends he reconnected with at the 
ceremony. “I went down there and saw lots 
of folks, almost like a reunion.” 

Stacie Pace, event coordinator for the Early 
Bird Music Festival, has become the blue- 
grass star’s event-planning protege. “People 
respect Bill,” she says. “He knows everyone, 
and they look up to him. I grew up close to 
the festival he put on. I didn’t recognize the 
talent that was in our back yard. We have 
the legendary Bill Grant.” 

While plainspoken about his own achieve- 
ments, Grant is evangelistic about bluegrass 
music’s place in the world. “Bluegrass is here to 
stay,” he says, crediting movies like O Brother, 
Where Art Thou? to a revival of interest in 
the genre. Although a brain tumor during 
the summer of 2006 slowed him down, you 
won’t see this Hugo native putting away his 
mandolin anytime soon. 

“Everything comes to an end,” he says about 
his career, “but I’m still doing some things.” 
He mentions upcoming festivals in Texas and 
Arkansas and a new CD, and the post office 
in Hugo asked him to “play a song or two” 
at the unveiling of the Oklahoma statehood 
stamp in January. 

“Making music for a living takes a lot of 
spirit and determination,” he says. 

Small wonder Bill Grant and bluegrass 
music always got along so well. 
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STUDIO FIX 

At home in his Norman 
studio, artist Dee J. Lafon, 
for 23 years the chair of 
the art department at East 
Centrai University in Ada, 
creates vibrant paintings 
often depicting people or 
animals. 
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DEE J. LAFON 


Thinking 
Man’s Art 

ARTIST DEE J. LAFON OF NORMAN FINDS THE INSPIRATION 
OF A LIFETIME IN OKLAHOMA AND ITS PEOPLE. 


By Susan Owen Atkinson 

I N THE PREDAWN of his eighth 
decade, artist Dee J. Lafon spends a 
lot of time thinking and a lot of time 
studying birds fluttering around the 
blackjack oaks in his east Norman 
yard. As he has for the past sixty years, he goes 
into his studio every single day and makes art, 
working out design problems and translating 
the world into a visual language. 

Since arriving in Oklahoma in 1 964, Lafon 
has made hundreds of paintings with a rare 
blend of industriousness and intellectual 
humor. A sharp draftsman and gifted color- 
ist, his mastery of all artistic media always 
remains true to his personality, which is 
keenly observant and constantly marveling at 
the strange wonder of it all. Over the years, 
Lafohs paintings have been snapped up by 
private collectors, museums, and corporate 
patrons around the country. 

“Every day, other artists, both mature and 
aspiring, come into the gallery asking to see 
Dee J. Lafohs work,” says JRB Art at the Elms 
owner Joy Reed Belt of Oklahoma City. “Their 
respect manifests in a kind of awe when they 
view his pieces. The comments I hear most are 
‘How did he do this?’ and ‘I wish I could think 
through a painting the way he can.’” 

Landing in Ada, Oklahoma, from Ogden, 
Utah, Lafon was already an established illustra- 
tor and landscape painter. But that body of 
work took a sharp turn the day a friend took 
him to a 1964 auction near Ada. He says he 
was deeply impressed by the authentic look 
and character of real Oklahomans, people 
who were unafraid to be genuine. From 
that moment on, Lafohs mission as an artist 
changed: He became a painter of people. 
Lafon remains true to that course today, 
^ musing that his work “is always an attempt 
“ to understand what motivates people to do 
^ the strange things they do.” 


Chairing the art department at East 
Central University in Ada for twenty-three 
years, Lafon influenced several generations 
of artists, an impact that continues more 
than ten years after his retirement. 

“I became an artist because of him,” says 
J. Don Cook, former director of photogra- 
phy for the Daily Oklahoman. “He taught 
me to be fearless in approaching anything 
creative. If you have an impulse, do it. 
For Lafon, it’s about the process, so he 
advocates the courage to make ‘mistakes.’ 
Often your mistakes turn out to be your 
best work.” 

The most satisfying part of painting for 
Lafon is the planning. “It’s the conception 
and research I enjoy most,” he says, “trying 
to make a story out of a portrait.” But La- 
fon doesn’t imbue his paintings with overt 
meaning. In an artist’s statement for a 2005 
exhibition, he wrote, “I work in a nonverbal 

form of communication I have failed if 

I can’t make you look and feel something 
by visual means alone.” 

Try as he does to avoid repeating visual 
themes, Lafon’s Rural Man and Business 
Man, two archetypal figures in overalls and 
three-piece suits, respectively, surface again 
and again in his work and are often beset by 
birds, which he views as messengers from 
the conscience. The paintings are at once 
satirical and honest. 

Oklahoma painter Michi Susan has been 
a friend for thirty-five years. “His real skill is 
putting his mood into the work,” she says. 
Adds J. Don Cook, “He doesn’t tolerate 
anything but excellence. He wants that 
pure, spontaneous creativity.” 

Lafon is clearly a part of his environment. 
Stylish and intellectual, his work over the past 
forty years characterizes our state: colorful, 
honest, intensely human, and proud. 



An Artist’s Artist 

“It was another highly respected 
Oklahoma artist — Michi Susan — who 
insisted I show Dee J. Lafon’s work in 
my gallery,’’ says Joy Reed Belt, owner 
of JRB Art at the Elms. “This show will 
give the viewer an opportunity to see the 
latest work of one of Oklahoma’s most 
accomplished artists.’’ On April 6, Belt’s 
Paseo gallery hosts the opening recep- 
tion of Lafon’s third solo exhibit at the 
gallery. Recent Work, featuring twenty- 
five of Lafon’s never-before-shown 
paintings. The exhibit is on display 
through April. 

— Patrick Maddox 

2810 North Walker in Oklahoma City. 
(405) 528-6336 or jrbartgallery.com. 
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K€EPER OF THE PLAINS 
/The revival of the Kiowa^urd Dance and 
preservatiop of Kiowa Christian hymns are 
among Fred Tsoodie’s greatest cuiturai 
S achievements. 
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FRED TSOODLE 


Keeping the Faith 

One Kiowa from southwestern Oklahoma revived two of his 

TRIBE’S MOST REVERED ART FORMS. 


By Steffie Corcoran 



RED TSOODLE BROUGHT 
the song and dance of his fore- 
bears to life. When a throng of 
mourners — estimated at seven 
hundred strong — gathered on 
December 9, 2006, at Rainy Mountain 
Indian Baptist Church in Mountain View 
to bid farewell, they witnessed the pass- 
ing of this Kiowa legend. Tsoodle died at 
age eighty-seven one of the most revered 
members of his tribe. 

Tsoodle, whose Kiowa name, Guie- 
kone-gyah, translates to “Blackwolf,” was 
instrumental in reviving the nearly lost 
art of the traditional Kiowa Gourd Dance. 
According to Tsoodle’s recollection, the last 
dance was in summer 1941 in Carnegie, 
before the ravages of World War II. 

In 1 953, Tsoodle heard a few elderly Kiowas 
singing songs from the old gourd dance and 
asked them if they would perform it, in full 
regalia, at the American Indian Exposition in 
Anadarko. They agreed, and today, audiences 
enjoy the Kiowa Gourd Dance at powwows 
and Indian events around the nation. 


“We are losing our Kiowa language,” says 
Tsoodle’s daughter Mabel Cozad, a teacher 
at the Riverside Indian School in Anadarko. 
“Once my parents’ generation is gone, our 
language will be 90 percent vanished. If it 
wasn’t for him restarting the gourd dance, 
it could never have been revived. And now 
it’s popular all over the world.” 

Kiowa language teacher Alecia Gonzales 
has known Fred Tsoodle, she says, “all my 
years I have been on earth,” which number 
eighty. She, too, recalls how pivotal Fred 
Tsoodle and his brother Oscar were to the 
revival of the gourd dance. “What they 
promoted is as close as anyone can get, 
considering the years. Theirs was the closest 
line to what was the real thing.” 

More recently, Tsoodle’s efforts were 
focused on passing along traditional Kiowa 
Christian hymns. Because Kiowa is such a 
complex language, translating it is incred- 
ibly difficult. Hymns sung in Kiowa, which 
date to the 1893 arrival of Christian mis- 
sionaries, must be memorized, then passed 
down orally. 

Years ago, Fred Tsoodle decided to learn 
those hymns from church elders, not only 
the lyrics but the occasions when it is ap- 
propriate to sing them. In a 2001 interview 
after being selected as a recipient of the 
National Endowment of the Arts’ National 
Heritage Fellowships, the most prestigious 
honor bestowed on traditional and folk art- 
ists, Tsoodle said, “We’ve wanted to preserve 
these beautiful songs. Nowadays, I can record 
them on tape and explain what the words 
mean, and the younger people can come 
along and memorize them.” 

Fred Tsoodle’s life of service to his people 
and to the old ways touched many lives. On 
December 9, a bittersweet occasion at the 
church where he long served as deacon, no 
one heard Fred Tsoodle’s voice raised, singing 
a song perfect for ushering a beloved man 
from this place to the next. 


Fond Farewell: 

A Eulogy 

At Fred Tsoodle s funeral in De- 
cember 2006 , Pulitzer Prize winner 
N. Scott Momaday, a fellow Kiowa, 
spoke about the meaning ofPred 
Tsoodle to us all 

There are those among us who make 
a difference in our iives, whose presence 
is so pervasive as to be taken for granted. 
We see them from day to day, we iisten 
to their words, we iaugh and cry with 
them. It does not occur to us that we can 
do without them. We cannot imagine the 
worid without them. 

Fred Tsoodie was such a man. He was 
the definition of a Kiowa man and a hu- 
man being. The Piains cuiture, which was 
his heritage, is based upon four princi- 
pies— bravery, steadfastness, generosity, 
and virtue (that is, honorabie and appro- 
priate behavior in aii circumstances). Fred 
Tsoodie was a modei of those ideais. 

His character was reai and recog- 
nized. He achieved great things, and he 
was nationaiiy honored. But his greatest 
achievement was the integration of his 
famiiy, his tribe, and indeed aii who knew 
him. His integrity was strong and steady, 
and it touched us with a spirit that was 
uniqueiy his. That spirit, his spirit, remains 
with us. It is his immortaiity. 

In his iast moments on earth, Fred toid 
us to iove each other, and he spoke of his 
mother, who had died many years ago. 
Fred has joined those who preceded him 
into that reaim where we aii shaii go. His 
mother has weicomed him. The oid peopie, 
whose biood ran in his veins and runs in 
ours, have weicomed him with giadness, 
with ancient and infinite iove. We shaii be 
with him and with them in our turn. And 
we shaii rejoice in that reunion. 
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...and Beyond. 

It’s likely you and your family 

OFTEN DEPEND ON OUR GRADUATES. 

With more than 40 majors, East 
Central University has successful 
graduates working all over the world. 

Five years after earning bachelor s 
degrees, 71 percent* of ECU gradu- 
ates are still living and working in 
Oklahoma. They are helping ensure an 
educated work force for our state s 
economic development while raising 
their families and helping their com- 
munities. Oklahomans can be proud 
of ECU graduates’ contributions to the 
heritage of our state. 

*As reported in the Oklahoma State Regents for Higher 
Educations April 2006 Employment Outcomes Reports. 


Oklahoma’s Premier Student-Centered Regional University. 

1100 East l4th Street | Ada, OK | (580)332-8000 | www.ecok.edu 
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Exhibit 

Household items make for a 
homespun exhibit. 


Letter From Cheisea 

Wherefore art thou, small- 
town winery^ 


Learn About This 67 

Scribes of all stripes converge 
at this writers' conference. 

New Media 68 

Oklahoma has the tvnte stuff 
for books. 


celebrates its 
■wn^^pISmFVear, a sleat of-specia l 
^^Ew^gK^QIdahonians tim^sfep 
back from the hectic pace of modem life. 
Monday Is Washday: Life of a Lone Farm 
Woman, Augusta Corson Metcalfe is a fitting 
retrospective. Through an Oklahoma pioneer 
woman’s art and artifacts, visitors can almost 
smell clean wash on the line. 

Augusta isabeila Corson Metcaife lived, 
farmed, and painted on her family’s western 
Oklahoma homestead near Durham from 
1 893 until her death in 1 971 . Despite having 
no formal art training, she managed to cre- 
ate a portal into Okiahoma history through 
her drawings and paintings. 

The exhibit features washday-related items 
including old clothing irons, a Maytag washing 


Discovery Zone TO 

The Capital City is home to 
a biotech collective. 


0, PIONEER! 

‘Sagebrush Artist’ Augusta Metcalfe 
first received recognition as a painter in 
1911, when she took home a blue ribbon 
from the Oklahoma State Fair. The 
nationally renowned landscape artist 
managed to find time to paint during 
her busy life as a single mother and 
farm owner on the Oklahoma frontier. 


The Monday Is Washday exhibit runs Mamh 
1 through May 30 at the Metcalfe Museum 
and Break O’Day Farm in Durham. (580) 
655-4467 or metcalfemuseum.org. 




mach1fie,dnda 
Metcalfe herseif.i 
paintings also v^ 

Life wasn’t oai 
her son alone and was responsible for friimlng 
the Corson homestead. Painting happened 
after chores were completed. 

“This exhibit offers insight into home 
iife one hundred years ago on the famiiy 
homestead and features objects that were 
a part of the day-to-day life of a mother, a 
caregiver, and a farmer in Oklahoma,” says 
exhibit curator Lynn Deal. — ^Vallery Brown 
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New Media 


Culture 


Oklahoma 


Library 

— by Oklahomans, about Oklahoma, m 


These twenty-one books — by Oklahomans, 

or both — will keep readers busy through the Centennial and beyond. 



Mike Shropshire’s RunnirT With the Big 
Dogs: The True, Unvarnished Story of the 
Texas-Oklahoma Football Wars. The book 
not only chronicles the Red River Rivalry 
but the Friday night revelry preceding it 
(harpercollins.com) . 

An Oklahoma media celebrity is the focus 
of Bob Burke’s newest biography, Friday 
Night in the Big Town: The Life of Gary 
England (oklahomaheritage.com). Lauren 
Redniss, New York Times illustrator and a 
teacher at the Parsons School of Design in 
New York City, has penned a unique biogra- 
phy of the oldest living Ziegfeld Follies girl, 
centenarian Doris Eaton Travis of Norman. 
In Century Girl, Redniss tells Travis’s 
story with historic photos and collages 
accompanied by Travis’ words in cartoon- 
style lettering (harpercollins.com). 

Another biography, to be released March 
19 , features a different variety of celebrity. 
In Billy the Kid: The Endless Ride, Michael 
Wallis does his darnedest to separate myth 
from reality in the life of the legendary 
outlaw (wwnorton.com). 

Paula Carmack Denson reports on a 
little-known chapter in Oklahoma history 
in The Royal Air Force in Oklahoma: 
Lives, Loves, & Courage of the British 
Air Crews Trained in Oklahoma During 
World War LL (oklahomaheritage.com). 

Three new coffee-table books are feasts for 
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T hose who appreciate 

a chance to get away from it 
all will relax into recent books 
with Oklahoma ties. 

Set near her stomping 
grounds in Mounds, Carol Johnson’s Ever^ 
losting^t2iXmts an Oklahoma heroine, Vada 
Priddy, who overcomes hardships and whose 
triumphs and travails ultimately redeem her 
(hawkpub.com). 

Her novel Fire in Beulah was recently 
named the final Oklahoma Reads Oklahoma 
discussion book, and at the end of April, Rilla 
Askew’s Harpsong dth\xts. A Depression-era 


love story told in three voices, Harpsongis the 
first in Teresa Miller’s Oklahoma Stories & 


Storytellers series (oupress.com). Also released 
in April, the second. Some ofTim^s Stories, 
shows S.E. Hinton shifting focus from the 
adolescents of her early novels to adults deal- 
ing with life’s inevitable missed opportunities 
and disappointments (oupress.com). 

Fans of Tony Hillerman’s Navajo detective 
novels have a new mystery to chew on. The 
Shape Shifter finds retired detective Joe 
Eeaphorn involved in a closed case centering 
on a mysterious fire, a suspicious death, and a 
Navajo storyteller rug (harpercollins.com). 

William Bernhardt’s newest legal thriller, 
Capitol Threat, sees Ben Kincaid, now 
a U.S. senator, defending 
a controversial Supreme 
Court nominee in whose 
garden the body of a woman 
has been found (random- 
house, com). 

Die-hard Sooner fans will 
never have to debate team 
statistics again, thanks to 
Ray Dozier’s The Oklahoma 
Football Encyclopedia (sport- 
spublishingllc.com), an account 
of practically every play in the 
team’s history. Those who prefer 
their Eonghorn bumper stick- 
ers upside down will appreciate 
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CHRISTOPHER LEE 



"Outside of a dog, a book is a man's best friend. Inside of a dog, it's too dark to read." —Groucho Marx 


the eyes. Oklahoma contributor Yousef 
Khanfar s In Search of Peace includes sixty-six 
of the renowned photographer s most stunning 
landscapes (amazon.com). Oklahoma City 
photographer David G. Fitzgerald’s work 
is on display in Chickasaw: Unconquered 
and Unconquerable (chickasaw.net) and 
Oklahoma 3 (gacpc.com). 

Oklahoma’s capital city takes the spotlight in 
a new book, OKC: Second TimeAroundhy 
Oklahoman editor Jack Money and columnist 
Steve Lackmeyer (fullcirclebooks.com). 

There’s plenty for kids to love, too. Jon 
Goodell of Norman has illustrated The Gold 
Miner^s Daughter: A Melodramatic Fairy 
Tale, Jackie Mims Hopkins’ story of a down- 
on-their-luck father and daughter and their 
encounters with Goldilocks, the three pigs, 
and Rapunzel (peachtree-online.com). 

Norman illustrator Mike Wimmer’s 
talents are on display in Stealing Home: 
Jackie Robinson: Against the Odds, a col- 
laboration with Chicago children’s writer 
Robert Burleigh (simonsays.com). Sapulpa 
native Lane Smith of The Stinky Cheese Man 
fame scores again with John, Paul, George 


& Ben, a retelling of the story of five of our 
nation’s Founding Fathers (Tom, or Thomas 
Jefferson, so independent he didn’t make the 
title) adorned with Smith’s lively illustrations 
(hyperionbooksforchildren.com) . 

For the tween set, Chickasha author Bill 
Wallace’s The Legend of Jhunderfoot is 2i 
coming-of-age tale told from the point of 
view of a young roadrunner (simonsays. 
com). Tulsa native, Yale grad, and liter- 
ary enfant terrible Jennifer Lynn Barnes’ 
second book. Tattoo, is a whodunit for 


adolescents starring four teen girls who enter 
an alternate universe of myth, superpowers, 
and murder after getting temporary ink at 
the mall (randomhouse.com). 

Anna Myers’ most recent young adult 
book. Confessions from the PrincipaTs 
Chair, features a dream protagonist, a new 
student who, in a case of mistaken identity, 
becomes substitute principal at Thomas Jef- 
ferson Middle School in Prairie Dog Town, 
Oklahoma (walkeryoungreaders . com) . 

— Steffie Corcoran 
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STAIR. SI=*A3V€iX^3EIX> 
THCAIVU: YOXJ TOTJH 

He's the fashion designer for the Stars! 

At Cilcrease Museum on March 30th! 

Exhibition on display from April 1 - July 29 

www.gilcrease.org 

CILCREASE 

The Museum of the Americas 

Open daily 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. • Tickets: 918.596.1400 

1400 North Cilcrease Museum Road • Tulsa, Oklahoma 74127-2100 


The Oak Ridge Boys At the historic Brady Theater on March 31 st! 
Concert to benefit Giicrease Museum. Call 58-BRADY for tickets today! 
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Letter From Chelsea 


Culture 


"Wine is the most civilized thing in the world." —Ernest Hemingway 


The Accidental Agritourist 

Ami Reeves says a new winery encourages folks to stop in Chelsea and taste a spell. 


T he plants and trellises 

v^ent in one spring, about a 
mile from the horse farm and 
before the sharp curve leading 
to the railroad crossing. 

We passed the land often on the way 
from our house to Route 66, and my 
husband and I joked about the “vineyard” 
being birthed in someone’s country garden 
on NS 4240 Road, like this was the new 
Napa Valley Rusting Buicks and hay bales 
populated most of the pastureland out 
that direction, so the thought of ripening 
grapes seemed incongruous. Surely it was 
berries. Green beans, maybe. 

But my neighbor, Jonnie Faye Morse, 
returned from a yard sale at the house 
above the mystery crop and confirmed. 
Grapes. And not only grapes but grand 
plans for a winery. 

We’re not exactly a hotbed of cultural 
activity here in Ghelsea. Bearing the title 
of a Route 66 town, though, does have 
its advantages in the constant stream of 
tourists up and down the highway. Many 
of the oil-bust burgs like Ghelsea now 
look to Mother Road travelers in hopes of 
reinvention. If a tourist notices a winery 
sign and pulls off the highway, who’s to 
say he won’t venture on into town and 
drop a few bucks at the diner or wander 
through the flea market? Who’s to say a 
community where most everybody has to 
work and shop in neighboring cities might 
find itself restored? 

Right now, agritourism is one of 
Oklahoma’s hottest words. I’ve seen pas- 
tures converted into money-making corn 
mazes, heard of grape-stomping festivals 
in remote areas, and read about working 
ranch vacations. Why not a small-town 
vineyard on a back county road? 

The rows of grapes flourished through 
the summers, clambering over trellises 
and rooting deep into the Oklahoma soil. 
Winters revealed bare canes shivering on 
wire. After a few years, a small, neat, metal 
building rose behind the grapevines, pro- 
claiming itself Oak Hills Winery. 

My husband and I visited for the first 


time a few months ago. Halfway up the 
drive, a roar of engines sounded behind the 
car, and I caught a glimpse in the rearview 
mirror of a pack of Harley-Davidsons 
rounding the corner and hitting the gravel 
en masse. We hurried in before the leather- 
clad out-of-towners invaded. 

Earl, behind the tasting bar, said they’ve 
lured quite a few tourists off the highway 
with some cleverly placed signs reading 
simply “Winery.” After all, you can’t squeeze 
the myriad of reasons a stranger should 
visit a place onto a sign as traffic whizzes 
by at sixty-five miles per hour. 

But if you can hook them, if they’ll slow 
down and turn in, maybe they’ll find out 
what is good about your town. Earl gave 


us a sample of a dry red called Sedona, 
made one hundred percent from those 
Ghelsea grapes I’d watched mature season 
after season. 

Didn’t Robert Louis Stevenson describe 
wine as bottled poetry? In this bottle I can 
taste Ghelsea: the old-fashioned bricked 
streets, the football game-night spirit parades, 
the Methodist Ghurch bell pealing, the pride 
of families whose great-grandparents came 
to this spot in covered wagons. 

If this kind of poetry can be measured 
into a glass, if its cadence can be heard 
echoing down Route 66, if everything 
good about this town can be held on 
the tongue thoughtfully and savored, so 
much the better. 
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WILL ROGERS MEMORIAL MUSEUMS 


"The most dangerous writer alive."— H.L. Mencken on Will Rogers 





W ILL ROGERS ONCE said, “A 
man learns by two things. 
One is reading. The other 
is association with smarter people.” At 



the Will Rogers Writers’ Workshop in 
Oklahoma City, writers can associate 
with some of the smartest in the business. 
Although most known as a performer, 
Rogers penned thousands of magazine 
articles and published six books. This four- 
day namesake event includes sessions by 
local and national columnists, publishers, 
editors, and authors. 

“Just about any kind of writer will find 
something of interest here,” says Robert L. 
Haught, an award-winning journalist and 
event organizer. Here are a few speakers 
not to miss. — Alhson Meier 

The Will Rogers Writers Workshop is March 
15 to 18 at the Renaissance Convention Center 
Hotel in Oklahoma City. Registration is $275 
at regonline.com/ 107968. willrogersok.org. 


• Joe Might, managing editor of 
The Oklahoman, and a panei 
of other editors expiain how 
“Working With Your Editor Pays 
Off.” “He’s a seasoned editor 
who shows how to iet readers 
‘see’ the story,” Haught says. 

• Author Bryan B. Steriing gives a 
session on “Writing for Lasting 
Effect” on Saturday. “This New 
York writer is the foremost 
authority on the writings of Wiii 
Rogers,” says Haught. 

• Jay Croniey, noveiist and Tulsa 

coiumnist, conducts 
two sessions of “From Print to 
Screen.” “He teiis what it’s iike 
to see Biii Murray and Richard 
Dreyfuss piaying the roies of 
your characters,” Haught says. 

• Keiiy James-Enger, author 
and coiumnist for The Writer 
magazine, “points the way to 
financiaiiy rewarding success 
as an independent writer,” 
Haught says. 




for work and play. 

With over 15,000 sq.ft, of 
meeting space and a 700 seat 
performance hall, Quartz 
Mountain serves as a retreat 
destination for visitors from 
all over the world. 

As for activities: 
enjoy water sports, 
our on-site spa, or 
the pool. Play golf or 
sample the lakefront. 
Try wildflower hikes, arts 
programs or eagle watching. 

In addition, the Quartz 
Mountain Nature Park offers 
activities throughout the park 
to enjoy year-round. 


Quartz Mountain Resort Arts 
& Conference Center is the 
perfect location for quiet 
escapes, corporate retreats, 
weddings, family reunions 
and workshops. 

Framed by the Wichita 
Mountains and tranquil 
blue waters of Lake 
Altus-Lugert sits 
Quartz Mountain 
Resort. Fine cuisine, 
exceptional service, 
lavish amenities and scenic 
views in every guest room 
are the standard. 

Southwest Oklahoma’s 
premiere destination resort 
offers plenty of opportunities 

To get away from it all.. 


Reheui 


SPIRIT RT OURRTZ 


Resort 




© 




22469 Lodge Road • Lone Wolf, OK 73655 
(580) 563-2424 • www.quartzmountainresort.com 
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OKLAHOMA MEDIOAL RESEAROH FOUNDATION 


Culture 



The Disco 



OKLAHOMA CENTENNIAL 


MITOSIS OF THE MINDS 
Sometimes the greatest developments 
happen on a microscopic level. In 
Oklahoma City, south of the State^Capitol, 
big brains and big business are breaking 
new ground at the state’s leading biotech 
companies. 
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THE STATE’S GROWING BIOTECHNOLOGY 
INDUSTRY CREATES RIPE ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR OKLAHOMA’S FUTURE. 


By Brooke Adcox 



L ife begins with a single cell, one active 

nucleus aided by a close-knit network of agents 
determined to grow into something bigger than 
itself This fundamental pattern of life repeats itself in 
Oklahoma’s booming biotechnology industry where 
a small group of scientists clustered near downtown Oklahoma 
City work together to eradicate disease and improve mankind. 
These adventurous men and women in white lab coats — and 
sometimes cowboy boots — exemplify Oklahoma’s prevailing 
trait: the pioneer spirit. 

Similar to those in the land rush, these scientists are ventur- 
ing into lands unknown in search of a better way of life. But 
unlike Oklahoma’s early ancestors, these pioneers are organized, 
efficient, and cherish teamwork. In just ten years, they have built 
a 327-acre scientific mecca touted as one of the most exciting 
medical centers in the nation and have a goal of becoming the 
research capital of the Great Plains. 

This handful of homegrown small businesses and divisions of 
national biotech companies form the core of an ever-more excit- 
ing research park, rivaling Oklahoma’s prosperous aerospace and 
weather industries in economic impact. This innovative growth 
plan is led by some of the state’s most progressive organiza- 
tions — the Oklahoma Medical Research Foundation (OMRF), 
Presbyterian Health Foundation, and University of Oklahoma 


Health Sciences Center (OUHSC) — and is supported by state 
and local government initiatives, venture capitalists, private 
investors, and consulting companies. 

Biotech 101 

Oklahoma is not new to biological research: Universities 
and organizations have been conducting life-science investiga- 
tions here for years. But the mapping of the human genome in 
1995 has created a new global scientific climate fueled by aging 
populations and astronomical economic opportunities. “It is 
the revolution of cell and molecular science at the systemic level 
of life,” says Michael Anderson, president of the Presbyterian 
Health Foundation. “It’s affecting not only human beings but 
even animals and crops we grow for food. At the molecular cel- 
lular level, we are redirecting the genetics of life.” 

These new advances in technology and genetic research capa- 
bilities have fueled a worldwide explosion of scientific research 
companies. According to Ernst & Young’s 2006 Global Bio- 
technology Report, the revenues of the world’s publicly traded 
biotech companies reached an all-time high of $63.1 billion, not 
counting the $19.7 billion raised in capital alone. 

It Takes a Village 

But what does this mean to Oklahoma? The majority of Amer- 
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JOHN JERNIGAM 


Culture 



Dr. Wei Cao is a researcher at the Dean McGee Eye Institute, 
where ciinicai triais and refinements of treatments and cures 
for vision-reiated iiinesses are ongoing. 


All Creatures Big and Small 

ANIMALS BENEFIT, TOO, FROM 
OKLAHOMA'S BIOTECH. 

“Often people think of biotechnoiogy as appiying to oniy 
humans, but it in fact appiies to the entire bioiogicai worid,” 
says Dr. Stephen McKeever, vice president of research and 
technoiogy transfer at Okiahoma State University in Stiiiwater. 

Okiahoma has iong produced outstanding piant and animai 
research through estabiished programs at state universities 
and the Nobie Foundation in Ardmore. These organizations 
have deveioped innovative ways to create new animai vaccines 
and improve farming and ranching strategies. 

With advances in technoiogy and DMA research, botany 
and veterinary sciences more often cross over into the Homo 
sapiens worid. “Okiahoma has a iot of human, animai, and 
piant expertise,” says Dr. Jerry R. Maiayer, associate dean for 
veterinary research and graduate education at OSU. “We are 
just beginning to overiap our efforts with other state organiza- 
tions to expand our research.” — Brooke Adcox 


ica’s biotech companies have settled on the east and west coasts, 
but not without giving universities and research organizations 
the ripe opportunity to develop ideas into profitable products. 
“Some states have tried to beef up their biotech presence by lur- 
ing companies that started in other states,” says Dr. J. Donald 
Capra, president emeritus of OMRF. “But here in Oklahoma, 
nearly every biotech company is based on discoveries that were 
made in this state. It’s a homegrown industry.” 

Oklahoma universities and research organizations are imperative 
to the growth of the biotech industry: They create and nourish 
intellectual property. From Dr. Jordan Tang’s discovery of an 
enzyme linked to Alzheimer’s disease at OMRF to Dr. William 
Canfield’s revolutionary treatment of Pompe disease at OUHSC, 
Oklahoma organizations have produced groundbreaking research 
leading to successful biotech companies. 

“All of this research is a multistep process; you have to have 
an idea of what you can do, and then you have to see how that 
idea can translate from your laboratory to what is meaningful to 
the outside world,” says Dr. Joseph Ferretti, senior vice president 
and provost of the OU Health Sciences Center. “Biotech brings 
the research to the marketplace.” 

What an organization does with intellectual property is 
normally determined by product interest. On occasion, large 
biotech companies immediately see the advantage of the research 
and quickly buy up rights. More often, the ideas need further 
development that a university or research facility can’t provide, 
and the best solution is to create a new company. 

All companies follow a business philosophy: It takes money 
to make money. But the biotech industry requires a tremendous 
amount of a specific type of money to build a business. “Very 
early-stage money absolutely needs to come from local sources,” 
says William Paiva, manager of the Oklahoma Life Sciences Fund 
and partner at Chisholm Private Capital Partners in Oklahoma 
City. “It’s the hardest capital to get, because you’ve got to get it 
locally.” The Oklahoma Life Sciences Fund is one of few financial 
resources in the state dedicated to helping these start-up companies. 
The fund started in 2000 with $5 million and since has spawned 
five successful companies now worth more than $100 million. 

“It’s a remarkable outcome relative to the atypical market we 
are in,” says Paiva. “It is a function of the good timing we have 
in taking the right idea and going to the next level.” 

In addition to funding, a baby biotech company needs two 
things: good stewards and a roof over its head. In Oklahoma, good 
stewards are easy to find in i2E, a local consulting company that 
helps commercialize new technologies in Oklahoma. “We spend 
a lot of time working with scientists, entrepreneurs, and inves- 
tors, trying to bring them all together to create a new company,” 
says Greg Main, CEO and president of i2E. “It’s a complex and 

It’s a complex and expensive 
process, but the payoff is very 
substantiai.’ 
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—Greg Main of i2E 




MILES ASSOCIATES 


Biofuels: Oklahoma's Next Oil Boom 


Do high gas prices have 
you seeing red? If Okiahoma’s 
growing biofuei industry has 
anything to say, you’ii soon be 
seeing green. Locaiiy grown, 
superpowered switchgrass 
and soybeans are making their 
way to the market, fueiing an 
economic upturn for Okiahoma 
biotech researchers, farmers, 
and manufacturers. 

Okiahoma is now home 
base for the deveiopment and 
commerciaiization of new ad- 
vanced switchgrass geneticaiiy 
designed to fuei ethanoi produc- 
tion. This iandmark program is 
spearheaded by an exciting coi- 
iaboration between Ardmore’s 


Nobie Foundation and Ceres of 
Thousand Oaks, Caiifornia. 

“Deveioping a crop iike 
switchgrass, we can offer 
Okiahoma a new energy re- 
source equivaient to traditionai 
oii reserves,” says Dr. Joseph 
Bouton, director of the Nobie 
Foundation’s Forage Improve- 
ment Division. “We are assist- 
ing in the deveiopment of a new 
industry for rurai agricuiture 
producers — an industry that 
has the potentiai to revitaiize 
American agricuiture and offer 
improved energy security to the 
United States.” 

The Aprii 2006 opening of the 
state’s first ethanoi manu- 


facturing piant in Durant — at- 
tended by country iegend 
Wiiiie Neison and actor Morgan 
Freeman — is another exampie 
of Okiahoma’s growing potentiai 
to be a biofuei powerhouse. 
Owned by Daiias-based Earth 
Biofueis, the faciiity is capabie 


of producing ten miiiion gaiions 
of ethanoi per year and wiii staff 
more than a hundred empioy- 
ees. Instead of switchgrass or 
corn. Earth Biofueis’ faciiity wiii 
process soybeans, giving Okia- 
homa farmers another crop to 
cash in on. — Brooke Adcox 



expensive process, but the payoff is very substantial.” 

These new companies flock to Presbyterian Health Foundation 
Research Park, which provides top-of-the-line laboratory space 
comparable to a custom Cadillac with leather interior, Bose surround 
sound, and twenty-inch rims. This extraordinary group of facilities 
provides 600,000 square feet of premium Class A wet lab and office 
space and a thriving commercial scientific community. 

“I would say Oklahoma’s biotechnology industry got its start 
because the Presbyterian Health Foundation built its first build- 
ing in Research Park in 1995,” says Capra of OMRF. “Now little 
companies have a facility that has essentially everything from 
an animal room to dishwashers that enables them to perform 
research as if they were in an academic setting. There aren’t a 
dozen of these in the country.” 

As of winter 2007, the Presbyterian Health Foundation Re- 
search Park’s seven buildings (with another in construction) were 
home to forty-nine companies. The grand plan features a total 



of ten buildings, including a conference center and hotel space. 
“Researchers come in from other states with a mouthwatering 
response to these great research buildings,” says Anderson. 
“Oklahoma City’s urban renewal is making properties available 
for research. We in turn buy and develop them, which allows 
us to get in at a cost-effective level.” 

Innovative ideas nurtured by investors and business leaders 
are bound to produce successful companies. Perhaps Oklahoma’s 
most compelling Cinderella story is Novazyme, a company 
created by Dr. William Canfield of OUHSC, who invented an 
enzyme-replacement therapy for the treatment of Pompe disease. 
Novazyme was formed in 1999 with less than $10 million and 
three workers. In 2001, the company sold to Genzyme, a national 
biotechnology company, for a whopping $206 million. 

The Oklahoma Standard 

While many have called Oklahoma’s growing biotechnology 
industry the next oil boom, leaders caution that even though the 
industry has proven successful thus far, there is still much work 
to do. “We need to put some serious investment in the biotech 
industry,” says Anderson. “The key will be helping those young 
start-up companies stay in Oklahoma.” 

Truth be told, Oklahoma invests far less state money in biotech- 
nology than other states. California recently devoted $3 billion to 
stem-cell research alone, and Kansas has created a $500 million 
investment fund for biotechnology growth. Down south, Texas 
has more than $2 billion available in research grants and fund- 
ing, compared to little more than $100 million in Oklahoma. 
Despite lack of research funding, Oklahoma has yielded as many 
biotech companies as Texas in the past five years. 

“I think, candidly, Oklahoma’s success comes down to focus,” 
says Paiva. “You’ve got a very small group of people in Oklahoma 
who are committed to making the industry work.” 
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A DIRECTORY OF BIOTECH 
RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS 
AND SUPPORTING BUSINESSES 

Biotech Law Associates: blapc.com 
Chiidren’s Medicai Research 
Institute: cmri.net 

Chishoim Private Capitai Partners: 

chisholmvc.com 

Dean McGee Eye Institute: dmei.org 
i2E: i2E.org 

Kerr Foundation: thekerrfoundation.org 

Okiahoma Center for the 
Advancement of Science and 
Technoiogy (OCAST): ocast.state.ok.us 
Okiahoma’s EDGE: okhighered. 
org/edge 

Oklahoma Health Center Foundation: 

okheaithcenter.com 

Okiahoma IDeA Program: okinbre.org 
Okiahoma Medicai Research 
Foundation: omrf.org 
Okiahoma Presbyterian Heaith 
Foundation: phfokc.org 
Okiahoma State Regents for Higher 
Education: okhighered.com 
Okiahoma State University: 
okstate.edu 

Presbyterian Heaith Foundation 
Research Park: phfresearchpark.com 
Samuei Roberts Nobie Foundation: 

nobie.org 

University of Okiahoma Heaith 
Sciences Center: ouhsc.edu 


Oklahoma has counted on three major industries for its 
greatest internationai business impact: oii, agricuiture, and 
aviation. New to the f ieid are weather technoiogy and biotech, 
the iatter nestied among the buiidings aiong Lincoin Bouie- 
vard in Okiahoma City. Here, we’ve identified many of those 
companies, business that contribute to 44,500 Okiahoma jobs 
and a direct economic impact of $1 .95 biiiion. 


Analytical Research Laboratories 

Analyzes and consults on 
forensics; arlok.com 

Bioiytx Pharmaceuticais 

Develops antibiotics for acute 
gram negative Infections; otd. 
ou.edu 

Center for Biosecurity Research 

Performs blodefense research to 
enhance military protection and 
homeland security 

Chariesson 

Creates macular degeneration 
eye drop; ouhsc.edu 

Cutanix 

Develops dermatological 
products; cutanlx.com 

Cytovance Bioiogics 

Produces therapeutic proteins 
and antibodies for clinical 
research; cytovance.com 

DNA Soiutions 

Provides products for DNA 


testing, research, and 

development; 

dnasolutlonsusa.com 

Genzyme 

Develops therapeutic and 
diagnostic products; 
genzyme.com 

Hyaiose 

Produces biomedical polymers 
and sugars for use In surgery; 
hyalose.com 

Inion 

Develops and manufactures 
blomaterlal; lnlon.com 

Inoveon 

Provides digital IScan services 
to detect and monitor diabetic 
retinopathy; lnoveon.com 
InterGenetics 
Genetically Identifies an 
Individual’s risk for developing 
certain forms of cancer; 
lntergenetlcs.com 


Labcorp 

Assists In pathology research; 
labcorp.com 

Lipid and Lipoprotein Laboratory 

Studies chemical, metabolic, 
and pathlophyslologic properties 
of human plasma lipoproteins; 
omrf.org 

Lupus Muiitpiex Registry and 
Repository 

Researches systemic lupus 
erythematosus; lupus.omrf.org 

Nomadics 

Researches and develops 
homeland security technologies; 
nomadlcs.com 

Pure Protein 

Discovers and develops new 
pharmaceuticals to target 
infectious diseases; 
pureprotelnllc.com 

RiGen 

Develops next-generation 
diagnostic genome scale 
screens; rlleygenomlcs.com 

Seiexys Pharmaceuticais 

Develops new products to treat 
inflammatory and thrombotic 
diseases; selexys.com. 

Therametics 

Creates new topical dermatologic 
products for skin disorders; 
theramatlcs.com 

ZymeTx 

Develops products for the 
diagnosis and treatment of viral 
disease; zymetx.com 
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‘Companies like to cluster. They 
like to have lunch together and 
talk to each other.’ 

—Dr. J. Donald Capra of OMRF 


? 



Dr. Michael D. Anderson of the Presbyterian Health Foundation, Dr. 
Joseph Ferretti of OUHSC, and Dr. Stephen Prescott of OMRF lead 
the three largest organizations in Oklahoma’s biotech sector and 
routinely work together to advance the industry’s aims. 


As newly appointed OMRF president Dr. Stephen Prescott 
emphasizes, it’s not merely a game of dollars and cents. “In my 
mind, the ethical and moral imperative is just as compelling as 
economic impact,” he says. 

In an industry where size does matter, a small biotechnology 
sector seems to be working to Oklahoma’s advantage. Teamwork is 
key to Oklahoma’s biotech industry, and the Presbyterian Health 
Foundation Research Park has centralized a mass industry to 
several hundred acres where everybody knows your name. 

“Companies like to cluster,” says Capra. “They like to have 
lunch together and talk to each other. It’s a commercial enterprise, 
and yet because of its close ties to the medical center, it retains 
an academic environment.” 

Being located roughly ten blocks south of the State Capitol 


Battle Royale 

THE OU CANCER INSTITUTE WILL 
CONTINUE THE FIGHT. 

Oklahoma is adding to its arsenal in the war on cancer. 

In 2007, the OU Health Sciences Center is expected to break 
ground on the new OU Cancer Institute, Oklahoma’s first Na- 
tional Cancer Institute-designated program (ouhsc.edu/oucan- 
cerinstitute). This state-of-the-art center will bring researchers 
and patients closer together, providing access to the state’s 
best medical professionals. “We will have the ability to develop 
and prescribe new drugs and therapies and bring them to 
patients as fast as we can,” says Dr. Joseph Ferretti, OUHSC 
senior vice president and provost. — Brooke Adcox 


hasn’t historically gained this industry much involvement from 
state leaders. Most state biotechnology funds are filtered through 
the Oklahoma Center for the Advancement of Science and Tech- 
nology (OCAST), an agency started in 1987 that now disperses 
roughly $12 million per year. One year might see $6 million 
in grants, another year $22 million. That said, state support is 
getting a much-needed shot in the arm with Governor Brad 
Henry’s EDGE initiative. In 2003, Henry proposed a $I billion 
EDGE research endowment, which, in theory, will create an ad- 
ditional $50 million a year to invest in technology research. The 
endowment currently has $150 million in its coffers. 

“I think the EDGE endowment is a critical piece that Okla- 
homa really needs to make happen,” says Main. “Oklahoma now 
generates between two and four new solid companies a year. I 
think if we get the EDGE endowment in place, we could see 
six to eight new companies a year.” 

This shift to more state funds dedicated to education and 
early research is music to many leaders’ ears. With a growing 
biotechnology industry, several are worried about producing 
enough scientists, laboratory workers, and entrepreneurs to 
fulfill the work force demand. 

“As Oklahoma is growing, these companies will need more 
trained lab technicians and other scientifically based employees,” 
says Main. “We need to figure out how we can encourage more 
students to pursue science and engineering careers.” 

Despite staffing concerns, Oklahoma’s biotechnology industry 
employs 44,500 people with total employment including spinoff 
jobs exceeding more than 90,000, according to a 2006 Greater Okla- 
homa Gity Ghamber of Gommerce study. In 2006, the Presbyterian 
Health Foundation alone employed 1, 178 workers with an average 
salary of $50,000 a year, well above the state average of $30,423. 

Just like other industries, the almighty dollar stretches further in 
Oklahoma than in most other states, especially the east and west 
coasts. Oklahoma can provide quality of life, less traffic, and room 
to grow. In fact, Oklahoma has attracted several branches of national 
companies, including Genzyme, Inion, and Labcorp. 

Ultimately, as Stephen Prescott of OMRF says, “The real goal 
of these companies is to minimize human suffering and to have an 
impact on the lives of human beings.” 

Yes, Oklahoma’s biotech companies have diversified the state 
economy, producing outstanding financial benefits in just ten 
years. Like Jack’s magic beanstalk, investors, scientists, and leaders 
have learned to plant the seed and watch it grow. These business 
endeavors require huge risks, something Oklahomans have always 
been more than willing to take. But unlike a sizable plot of land or 
gushing oil well, these pioneers in white lab coats are curing illnesses 
and changing the very fabric of our lives. 
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Southwestern Oklahoma o._._ ... ™ 

Cool New Things at SWOSU 


1. Enormous new 72,000 square foot Wellness Center with 
three regulation b-ball courts, a walking track, cardio 
area, rock-climbing wall and Freshens smoothie bar 



2. Stylish new Cafe with incredible food choices - . 

American, Mexican, Italian oriel 

Come join the SWOSU Bulldogs! 

Weatherford and Sayre 580.772.661 1 

WWW. SWOSU. edu 



FRED W. MARVEL 
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CONTENTS 

Secret Scenic 

What’s green and white 
and seen all over eastern 
Oklahoma? 

Adventure 

Rowing in the good times at 
the Chesapeake Boathouse 

Gardener Spotiight 

Bananas — they’re not just for 
brealfast anymore. 

Environmental Successes 

Hackberry Flat, Lost Creek, 
and Evening Hole beckon. 
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Soq^ S^the word^fe^Vl^ir* 
bri^nated wlien thdfl^’sbacK . 
was found iD^&an effective tool 
against friahge in dogs. Others 
claim itcdmefrom dagwoodr, 
because the tree’s wood was 
used to make daggers and (^er L? 
weapons and toois.- 


that lighten up the still-^ititering hardwood 
forests of eastern Oklahdnia. ■ > 

“The Cpmusfloridacan bloom lateMarch 
through early June “ says' Dr: Ronald TyrI, 
bo&ny professor at Oklahoma State University. 
“It depends on the warmth and humidity that 
year. As you go west, it gets increasingly dryer 
and hotter.” Most dogwood trees require the 
moist soil and shade of larger trees abundant 
in eastern Oklahoma. 

Similar to the poinsettia, the real show- 
piece of the dogwood bloom is not the 
flower itself but the four creamy bracts that 
encircle it, which are commonly mistaken 
for petals. 


of gold ahd^ rust, accompanied by clusters 
of brightred, cherry-like stone fruit. 

With such seasonal splendor on display 
twice a year, it’s no wonder Idabel holds an 
annual festival to honor its botanical show- 
piece. With live music, carnival activities, food, 
and crafts made from the wood of the trees, 
this spring celebration has all the makings 
of a good time. — Megan Rossman 

Dogwood Days Festival, March 30 and 31 
atidabel’s McCurtain County Fairgrounds. 
(580) 286-331S or idabelchamber.com. 
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Council on Law Enforcement 
Education and Training 
(GLEET) 
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With free rowing iessons and 
experienced crew members 
around to answer questions, 
wannabe rowers wiii find 
themseives in prime position 
to test-drive the Chesapeake 
Boathouse during Opening Day 
2007 on March 31. 




e^oreyoudashtothe 
bike, and enrtinn 

Entry fee, S2,fn 
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"Rowing is a community-based sport, and we're a community-based program." 

—Mike Knopp, executive director of the Chesapeake Boathouse 



Cast & Crew 

Oklahoma City is home to a premier rowing facility. 


O klahoma city has a new 

athletic obsession. The Chesa- 
peake Boathouse, a $3.5 million 
community river center on the 
Oklahoma River, is a place for 
rowers of all ages and skill levels. 

“You’ll see a variety of people on the water. Some 
are great athletes, and some are people just out 
having a good time,” says Mike Knopp, executive 


director of the boathouse, where members can rent 
kayaks or boats, take rowing lessons, or use the 
fitness center. Drop anchor for Knopp’s rowing 
ups for newcomers. — Kimberly Mauck 

The Chesapeake Boathouse ojfers a variety of row- 
ing activities and membership options. 725 South 
Byers Avenue in Oklahoma City. (405) 552-4040 
or chesapeakeboathouse.org. 

first take up the sport in their 
forties or fifties. 

• Get a totai-body workout. 
Rowing buiids strength in 
major muscies and is a great, 
iow-impact aerobic workout. 

• Row competitiveiy or just for 
fun. Whiie some rowers enjoy 
the thriii of racing, many sim- 
piy enjoy the quiet soiitude of 
a reiaxing morning row. 


• Learn to row. Rowing 
iessons begin on a iand 
trainer and progress to 
a fiat-bottomed rowing 
barge, where new rowers 
iearn the basic stroke. 

• Choose your boat. Rowing 
boats, or sheiis, are made 
of iightweight carbon fiber 
and range in size from 
singies (thirty feet iong 


and approximateiy thirty 
pounds) to eights (sixty feet 
iong and more than two 
hundred pounds). 

• Get on the water. Rowing is 
for peopie of aii ages, and 
there’s no need to be an 
athiete to get started. Chesa- 
peake Junior Crew rowers 
begin as eariy as age tweive, 
whiie many aduit rowers 



00 
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Saturday, May 5th 

for more information, call: 

(405) 567-4866 

www.praguekolachefestival.com 



TravelOK.com 


HUNTING AND FISHING PARADISE! 

VISIT SOUTHEAST OKLAHOMA'S 
BEAUTIFUL VACATION DESTINATION 
KIAMICHI COUNTRY 
CALL FOR OUR FREE VISITORS GUIDETODAY! 
(800)722-8180 • KIAMICHICOUNTRY.COM 

PRODUCED BY KIAMICHI COUNTRY 
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In 1955, the people of southern Oklahoma 
built a state-of-the-art hospital in Ardmore 
It was the first hospital in Oklahoma 
with air conditioning - 
way cool and a 
beauty to behold. 


Over the next few 
years, we will build a 
new state-of-the-art patient 
tower that will make not only our 
community, but the entire state, proud. 

We'll all be talking again about cool rooms, 
but it won't be just the air conditioning! 

When our community built the first hospital, it was 
a memorial to the spirit and people of 
southern Oklahoma. It still stands 
strong. And now they've stepped 
forward again with the same pride 
and generosity to build a new 
landmark - one that will keep our 
community's healthcare at its best. 

We say thank you to 
our community for their vision and 
generous hearts. We're grateful to be part of 
a community that makes things happen and stands 
behind what it builds. And we're honored that you 
allow us to take care of you in your time of need. 




MeRcy 


MERCY MEMORIAL 

HEALTH CENTER 


ARDMORE, OKLAHOMA 


Mercy Memorial is an acute care hospital at the center of a strong medical community in Ardmore, one of the nation's rapidly growing megapolitan cities. 



Outside 


"Adventurous gardeners have been growing banana plants outdoors in Oklahoma for generations." 

—Bryan Swinney 



Banana Republic 

For a taste of the tropical, test those green 
thumbs on banana plants. 


B ryan swinney knows exotic. At Alligator Alley, Swinney’s 
Oklahoma City pet store, ball pythons and bearded dragons are 
as common as armadillos crossing Oklahoma highv^ays. But silent 
competitors are taking root in Alligator Alley’s outdoor garden. A 
high school biology teacher-turned-reptile retailer, Swinney has 
developed a knack with banana plants and even hosts a website, 
AmazingGardens.com, devoted to tropicals. His tips can help anyone 
grow them. — ^Vallery Brown 


The Japanese fiber banana is a good 
choice for Oklahoma’s climate and 
soil. It requires less work than most 
delicate varieties and can typically 
withstand the winter. 

“Plant in rich, well-drained soil 
and provide plenty of water,” says 
Swinney. The plant will do better if 
fertilized every two weeks during 
spring, summer, and early fall. 

“As a rule,” says Swinney, “a well- 


established plant more than six feet tall 
will survive the winter without mulch, 
but several inches will provide added 
protection and faster regrowth in the 
spring.” For smaller plants, mulch 
heavily before the first winter. 

If trimmed to four feet following the 
first heavy frost and wrapped with 
blankets, the plant should bloom in 
the second or third year and produce 
small, seedy fruit. 


Be a part of the 
Tulsa Town Hall 
Lecture Series 


Tulsa Town Hall is a non-profit educational 
and cultural organization that has brought 
internationally prominent speakers 
to Tulsa for more than 70 years. 

Subscriptions - $60 
Call (91 8) 749-5965 
today for your membership! 

Or, mail payment to: 

RO. Box 52266 
Tulsa, OK 74 152 


2007 LECTURE Series 



A Morning with Ken Burns 

Ken Burns 
March 16, 2007 


The Hype and The Hypocrisy: The 
Role of Sports in Today's Society 

Frank Deford 
May 18, 2007 


Becoming A Catalyst For Change 

Erin Gruwell 
May 25, 2007 




Tulsa Town Hall 
( 918 ) 749-5965 

WWW.TULSATOWNHALL.COM 



TravelOK.com 


VISIT SOUTHEAST OKLAHOMA'S VACATION PARADISE! 

KIAMICHI COUNTRY 

CALL FOR OUR FREE VISITORS GUIDE TODAY! 
(800)722-8180 • KIAMICHICOUNTRY.COM 

PRODUCED BY KIAMICHI COUNTRY 
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OKU\HOMA DEPARTMENT OF WILDLIFE 


By Chad Love 


Mountain High 

THANKS TO THE OKLAHOMA DEPARTMENT OF 
WILDLIFE CONSERVATION, CREEK RESTORATIONS 
ALONG THE LOWER MOUNTAIN FORK HAVE CREATED 
A RETURN OF FAUNA AND IMPROVED HABITATS. 


S OME SPILLS ARE meant to hap- 
pen. For eons untold, spring floods 
transformed a small, meandering 
depression in the normally dry 
floodplain of the Mountain Fork 
River into a stream. The ribbon of water 
flowed briefly before relinquishing its water 
to the slow-moving river. 

That nondescript, flood-carved channel now 
has an apt name. Lost Creek, and thanks to an 
extraordinary transformation engineered by 
the Oklahoma Department ofWildlife Con- 
servation, water once again etches its ancient 
course and fish ride its rushing current. 

The quarter-mile section of new stream 
located in Beavers Bend Resort Park is 
Oklahoma’s latest addition to the year-round 
trout fishing area. According to Oklahoma 
Department ofWildlife Conservation southeast 
region fisheries supervisor Paul Balkenbush, 
it’s just one facet of a crucial restoration ef- 
fort on the wildly popular Lower Mountain 
Fork River. 

“We discovered the Lost Creek area as part 
of a restoration effort we were conducting on 
a stretch of the Lower Mountain Fork locals 
call Evening Fiole,” says Balkenbush. “When 
we surveyed the area, we found this remnant 
floodplain scar, which is basically an area the 
river flowed over when it flooded. One biolo- 
gist said it might be possible to create more 
habitat by diverting water into it.” 

James Vincent, streams biologist for the 
wildlife department, credits the success of 
the undertaking to tenacity and teamwork. 
“Our biggest challenge was finding an an- 
swer that provided a stable stream capable 
of withstanding Mother Nature. After that, 
it was just a matter of getting our feet and 
hands muddy.” 

It took three years of planning, surveying. 


and modeling followed by three months of 
heavy excavation and dirt work before the 
creek was ready. 

“We took an area that was primarily 
woodland and basically built a new stream 
that mimicked other streams in the area,” says 
Balkenbush. “It’s pretty unusual to create a 
new stream from scratch.” 

As exciting as Lost Creek is, Balkenbush 
says the nearby Evening Fiole restoration was 
just as important to improving the Lower 
Mountain Fork. 

“Evening Fiole was an area of the river that 
was a much larger channel than it is now,” 
says Balkenbush. “But with the construction 
of Broken Bow dam, there’s not nearly the 
volume of water flowing down the river. It’s 
pretty constant year-round, so the river flattens 
out, slows down, and gets shallow and warm 
in this area. It’s just not good trout habitat.” 

Biologists dumped six hundred dump-truck 
loads of gravel along the river to narrow the 
channel and increase the flow. They also placed 
boulders, logs, and other structures throughout 
the area to attract and hold trout. 

“We took an ecosystem from highly de- 
graded to excellent condition,” says Vincent. 
“It’s an amazing achievement for sportsmen 
in Oklahoma. It not only gives us something 
to boast about, but it also shows what we 
can do.” 




Making It Possible 

“User-pay, user-benefit” never 
seemed so good. The Lost Creek and 
Evening Hole project was funded with 
a combination of donations from state 
conservation groups like the Lower 
Mountain Fork River Foundation and 
Trout Unlimited and matching federal 
and state funds drawn from hunting and 
fishing fees. 

“We’re excited about how this is 
going to improve the fishing along this 
stretch of the river,” says Paul Balken- 
bush of the Oklahoma Department of 
Wildlife Conservation (405/521-2739 
or wildlifedepartment.com). “An added 
side benefit of this project was the cre- 
ation of a wetland area where the river 
used to flatten out.” — Chad Love 
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OKU\HOMA DEPARTMENT OF WILDLIFE 


By Chad Love 


Bird Land 

A ONCE-CURSED WETLAND NEAR 
FREDERICK-HACKBERRY FLAT-IS A 
WAY STATION AGAIN FOR BIRDS ON THE 
CENTRAL FLYWAY. 


A S PLACE NAMES go, 
Hackberry Flat doesn’t fire 
the imagination like, say, 
Disneyland or Sea World. As 
a destination, however, this 
7, 120-acre jewel near Frederick in southwest- 
ern Oklahoma puts on a show that rivals any 
big-budget theme park. It does so in splendid 
isolation, free of traffic, expensive tickets, and 
overpriced merchandise. 

Birds are the stars at this restored wetland 
area owned and operated by the Oklahoma 
Department of Wildlife Conservation as a 
state wildlife management area. 

Waterfowl and shorebirds visit Hackberry 
Flat in jaw-dropping numbers during fall and 
spring migrations. This in turn attracts both 
waterfowl hunters and birders. But the areas 
history is almost as fascinating as the annual 
spectacle it hosts. 

In 1901, Hackberry Flat was a huge but 
shallow 3,500-acre depression local farmers 
both cursed and coveted — cursed for its sticky 
clay that swallowed horses’ hooves and defied 
the plow, coveted for the richness of that same 
soil. With the water, it was a nightmare. With- 
out the water, local farmers reasoned, it could 
potentially be a crop-growing paradise. 

So in 1903, local farmers set out on an 
engineering project of epic proportions. For 
seven years, they dug an almost four-mile- 
long ditch designed to drain Hackberry Flat 
and make it suitable for farming. 

“They were pretty successful,” says Hackberry 
Flat Wildlife Management Area manager Kelvin 
Schoonover, “but they never did change the 
fact that it was a wetland area. It still flooded, 
the soil was still sticky, and there was never a 
guarantee you’d get a crop out of it.” 

For the next nine decades, Hackberry Flat 
was farmland, but only begrudgingly so. Nature 


is not so easily shunted aside for the folly of 
man, and in 1994, the wildlife department, 
sensing a historic opportunity to restore what 
could eventually become one of the greatest 
wetland areas in the nation, began purchasing 
the land within the basin. 

“Prior to being drained,” says Schoonover, 
“some newspaper accounts described clouds of 
birds darkening the sky. This area is unique in 
what it is and where it is. It’s a huge wetland 
complex in a very arid part of the state, and 
it’s right in a major migration corridor.” 

Construction on the area began soon af- 
ter the land was purchased, and Hackberry 
Flat WMA was officially dedicated in 1999, 
bringing this unique area’s history full circle. 
Once again clouds of birds darken the skies 
overhead, and waterfowl hunters and birders 
from across the region and nation journey 
there every year to witness it. 

“People ask me what it is,” says Micah 
Holmes, a waterfowl hunter and associate 
editor of Outdoor Oklahoma. “It’s basically 
just a low area with some dikes and water. 
But if you go down there in October and 
see 20,000 sandhill cranes, 10,000 geese, and 
50,000 ducks, it suddenly becomes a pretty 
impressive place.” 

With twenty-two different units ranging in 
size from seventy-five to seven hundred acres, 
the area is an ornithological vacuum cleaner 
that sucks in a bewildering variety of birds. 

“Between March and May, we get a lot 
of birders for the shore bird migration,” says 
Schoonover. “Thirty-four or so species of shore 
bird migrate through the central flyway, and 
we get virtually all of them. There aren’t many 
places where you can stand on a county road 
and see so many different species, but you can 
here. It’s quite an area, and we’re fortunate 
to have it.” 



I Land Man 


It took hand tools, mules, and a lot 
of sweat to drain Hackberry Flat. Today, 
thanks to the efforts of Frederick na- 
tive and iongtime conservationist Biii 
Crawford, the birds have come back, 
and the wetiands are returning to their 
iegendary spiendor. 

“We wanted to restore it to what it 
shouid be,” says Crawford, who was in- 
ducted into the Okiahoma Haii of Fame 
in 2003. “Beiieve it or not, we did it.” 

When he says “did it,” he’s referring 
to $14 miiiion in pubiic and private 
investment, five years’ work, forty miies 
of dikes and canais, and neariy twenty 
miies of roads. The Hackberry Fiat Cen- 
ter, set to open this summer, wiii be a 
first stop for visitors. — ^Vallery Brown 
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Wine & Dine on Western 



BIN 


73 

wine bar 


Enjoy an expanded menu of 
sumptuous new entrees 11 a.m. 
to 11 p.m. Oklahoma City’s pre- 
mier wine bar features more than 
50 wines by the glass, Tapas-style 
appetizers and full liquor bar 
available. Closed Sunday. 

7312 N. Western Ave. 

(405) 843-0073 




Dine on The Paseo. 

Galileo offers fine dining in a lively, 
bohemian atmosphere. Our chefs have 
taken artistic liberties with modern 
restaurant standards and fusion cuisine 
to create an inventive dining experience. 

In keeping with its location in Oklahoma 
City’s vibrant Paseo Arts District, Galileo 
offers a diverse palette of live music, poetry 
readings and rotating art exhibits on a 
nightly basis. Late-night diners take note: 
Galileo serves a full menu until 1 a.m. 



3009 Paseo • (405) 415-7827 • www.galileookc.com 



State Seal 
Jeweled Pins 



Strut your stuff with this exquisite 
jeweled pin. Each pin is made with 
brilliant Austrian crystals encased in 
either gold or silver metal. 

$25.00 


To order your jeweled brooch pin, or other 
Oklahoma Today products, visit us on the web at 
WWW. oklahomatoday. com 


Bon Appetit, OKC! 

Bienvenue a La Baguette-0\d‘3i]iom‘3i City’s 
preferred French bistro since 1988. Join 
proprietor Michel Buthion and his 
brother, chef Alain Buthion, for rustic 
French country cuisine and other Franco- 
culinary favorites in a relaxed atmosphere. 

Full bar, generous wine list and French 
bakery on site. Now serving breakfast 
seven days a week. 

La SagueUe Sish*o 

Casual Resrauranl & Rahery 

7408 N. May Ave. 

(405) 840-3047 
lahaguettehistro.com 



Oklahoma City's Newest 
Dining Experience 

The second hotel in the Coury Collection, 
the Colcord is classic and chic in design. With 
108 rooms, the Colcord defines the boutique 
hotel experience with its contemporary el- 
egance that caters to those who appreciate life’s 
finer things. The hotel’s restaurant. Soldi, pro- 
vides diners with innovative continental fare. 
The ultra-posh XO Lounge offers a variety of 
cocktails and wines for the after-five crowd. 

For reservations, please call 866.781.3800 or 
visit us at colcordhotel.com. 


( 

^OLklL 
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Colcord Hotel 

15 N. Robinson, Oklahoma City 
(405) 601-3800 
www.soleil-xo.com 










CHRISTOPHER LEE 



CONTENTS 
Where to Go for Cheese 

If cheese pleases^ Forward 
Foods in Norman will too. 

In Season 

Lettuce — love it or leaf it 

Dinnerparty 

Dayna Dunbars floating 
dinner 

Restaurant 

Vamanos a Bandoleros! 

You Picked a Fine 
Time, Luciiie’s 

A Mother Road institu- 
tion-turned-roadhouse 


"Age is not important unless you're a cheese." —U^Wn Hayes 
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g Forward Foods is creating a Sooner Nation cheese emporium. 


CHEESE HEADS ^ 

■ The United States 
percent of tee wood’s cheese.v^ 
Forward Foods^ck^ domestic^^ 
cheeses as well ^exotic yariet^^ 
from France, Holland, and other tar- 
flung spots arouifS the globe. Suzy 
Thompson4nd Steve Reynolds’ 
shop hasfast earned a reputation 
as a must-stop for foodies. 


A h, as the slogan says, the power of 
cheese. Customers will find pienty 
of it at Forward Foods, purveyor 
of more than two hundred varieties from 
around the giobe. 

Forward Foods is the brainchild of Enid 
native Suzy Thompson and husband Steve 
Reynolds of Norman. Since their shop opened 
in September 2006, the couple has been 
delighted by a stampede of cheese seekers, 
many of whom arrive knowing little about 
cheese but willing to try anything. 

Thompson says, “Some of these folks have 
become our most daring customers.” Visitors 
are encouraged to sample at will. 

Customers are flocking to Forward Foods 
to buy unusual cheeses such as a carmelly. 


nutty, crunchy aged Gouda-style cheese 
from the Netherlands called Prime Donna. 
Perenniai favorite Parmigiano-Reggiano is ^ 
a hard, spicy cheese that is the everyday 
staple of the Italian diet. Forward Foods’ 
most adventurous cheese? Cabrales from 
Spain, which Reynolds refers to as “the 
meanest of the blue cheeses.” 

Buttery or grassy, earthy or sweet, truly good 
cheese Is one of life’s great pleasures. Suzy 
Thompson and Steve Reynolds of Forward 
Foods aim to spread the word. 

—Susan Owen Atkinson 

Forward Foods, 123 East Main Street 
in downtown Norman. (405) 321-1(X)7 or 
forwardfoods.com. 
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I 1425 New 


Relish the famous BBQi steaks and seafood 
specialties that have made Freddie’s a 
favorite Route 66 destination. Look for us just 
off of the new Turner Turnpike exit in Sapulpa. 
We promise we’ll make your day. 


f 4, 5 fif 6^ 

DOWNTtH^r 


Sit Down. 

Stay Awhile. 


P UT THIS IN your salad and toss it. Ro- 
maine, iceberg, or red leaf, a salad isn’t 
complete without lettuce, and the time is right 
for planting and enjoying this cool-weather 
green. Emily Oakley of Three Springs Farm 
near Tulsa is one green- thumbed farmer who 
knows what it takes to create a perfect head 
of lettuce. — ^Vallery Brown 


Feed You 

Prime time for the leafy 
salad staple is nigh. 


• Knowing the amount of sun and water a 
plant requires is essential. 

• “Lettuce is an inherently cool-season 
crop,” says Oakley. It can be planted as 
early as mid-February, if germinating 
plants are protected with a plastic cover. 
Lettuce can tolerate a light frost but not 
a deep freeze. 

• If you plant early, keep the lettuce in a 
warm, sunny spot in your garden or yard. 

• Keep the areas around plants weed- 
free, and make sure the soil is full of 
compost and organic matter. 

• “Most lettuce is ready to eat in two 
months from seed to harvest,” says Oak- 
ley. A plant sown in mid-February should 
be ready, therefore, by mid-April. 


of saint Patricks Gumness 

nkard.TKis beverage holder, perfect 

jv, is decorated 
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Experience 


OKLAHOMA CENTENNIAL 


PUBLIC ART and art 

for the young at heart 
are all a part of a visit 
to Edmond. Come for 
a visit today and enjoy 
spring in a city where 
life-sized bronze statues 
cavort on almost every 
corner in the heart of 
Edmond’s downtown 
shopping district. 

You won’t want to miss 
a chance to STAY in one 
of Edmond’s luxurious 
hotels, and if putting 
around is more your 
thing, you can PLAY 
more than 300 holes of 
championship golf 


CONVENTION & 
VISITORS BUREAU 


Phone: 405/341-4344 
Web: www.visitedmondok.com 
E-mail: cwwhite @visitedmondok. com 


An Official 




Oklahoma 
Wjff” Centennial 
Event. 
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Ms. Write 


Dayna Dunbar hosts a floating dinner with a 
handful of Oklahoma’s brightest. 


The Host 

Vukon nativB Dayna Dunbar’s 
debut novel, 77^ Samts and 
Smnm of Okay Coufrty, ms 
selected as the Oklahoma Reads 
Oklahoma book for 2006. Her 
most receiTt book, The Wings 
That Fty Us Homey was published 
m March 2006. 

The Location 

'’Dinner— cm a luxury houseboat 
m the middle of Lake Arbuckle— 
will be catered by Kim MIchie 
and Julie Woolman of the Wild 
Fork Restaurant tn Tulsa. The 
menu will include fresh-caught 
fillet of Grapple encrusted in 
pecans with a white wine and 
butter sauce. The sides will be 
potatoes mashed with Cheddar 
cheese and bacon and my 
grandpa Atvie’s organic home- 
grown okra tried to perlection. 
For dessert, we will have my 
grandma Weezie’s peach cobbler 
made from handpicked peaches 
and served with her homemade 
vanilla ice cream.” 


The Guests 


BILLIE LETTS is an ex- 
traordinary novelist and true 
Oklahoma rebel. Her book 
Where t}te Heart h inspired me 
to wri te about Oklahoma. As 
fate would have it, she was the 
first winner of the Oklahoma 
Reads Oklahoma Av^^rd, and 
1 was the third. She will keep 
us laughing all night. 

BOB STOOPS had his best 
year coaching in 2006, and 
that’s saying something. Hes 
one of those rare, fascinating 
people who get better as con- 
ditions get worse. Tm such a 
huge Sooner fan, HI have to 
make an effort not to fawn 
all over him. 

SUZANNE EDMONDSON is 

a powerful inspiration. After 
her daughters very public 
conviaion and imprisonment 
in 1 995, Suzanne transformed 
her pain into a desire to serve. 
She started the FEW (Friends 


of Eddie Warrior) Fund and 
has paid for more than five 
hundred inmates to attend 
college classes at the Eddie 
Warrior Correctional Center 
in Taft, 

TERESA MILLER is an 

authors best friend. As host 
of the TV show Writing Out 
LouJ^ she has interviewed 
dozens of writers, including 
me. She is also the force behind 
Tulsa’s Celebration of Books, 
a weekend event for authors 
and book lovers that is truly 
first class, 

REVEREND CARLTON 
PEARSON of Tulsa is an 
Oklahoma rebel who believes 
in a compassionate, loving 
God over one of damnation 
and judgment. This revelation 
turned his world upside down, 
but he continues to believe. 
1 certainly know who will be 
saying grace. 



Exquisite Italian Sausage anJ Ckeese 
Lovera s Enious lesk's * Gi ft Baskets 
Bvstas, Grains and Sauces 
Seasonings and Condiments 
Espresso and Coffee 

To order: I-800-854-14I7 

orvjstl 

WWW, i 1 o ve i ta I ia n xo m 

FAMILY GROCERy 
KREBS, OK 






R I 


G 


If s a new year filled with wonderful 
expectations and new beginnings. 
Whether youVe looking toward a 
spring luncheon or 0 May wedding, 
now is the time to include Johnnie's 
Catering in your plans. 

Let Johnnie's Catering toke the 
stress out of all the little details. After 
all, catering is their business ond they 
do it well Debbie Lowery ond her 
friendly, experienced stoff con ensure 
that your event is 
memorable. 



for more infornnation ond 
to view menu items, visit 

www./ohnn/escofering.com 

405 . 751.0688 
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ur c^stp^f^rs'are like family. 


-Jose Villa 


SituaiedpQ|^he south side of Oklahoma City, 
family-owned Bandoleros offers a multitude 
of authentic Mexican dishes. ‘We have a iot 
of favorites,’ says owner Jose Viiia. ‘Everyone 


likes sqmething different.’ 

i I 

li _JlL! 


-A 


In a state saturated with ie^^ex, Bandoleros 
is a Mexican revolution. 


S hields boulevard in 

Oklahoma City is primarily 
known as an alternative route 
from Moore to downtown, a 
road for those who wish to avoid 
creeping along on Interstate 35. It’s hardly 
considered a restaurant mecca. 

But perhaps that’s changing. Word has 
been getting around about the offerings at 
Bandoleros, a small, family-run Mexican 
restaurant that sticks out in this otherwise 
industrial part of town. 

It’s not unusual to find Mexican eateries 
in Oklahoma, but during their five years 
in operation, the folks at Bandoleros have 
established an identity apart from the same 
old, same old of chips, salsa, and ladles of 
orange cheese. 

It all starts with the delicious food. 
According to owner Jose Villa, the menu 
concentrates on cuisine from northern 
Mexico. Villa was raised in Chihuahua 
before heading further north to the Juarez 
area. Many Bandoleros dishes originated 
from these locales, but they were perfected 
after Villa’s years of experience working with 
great chefs like those at Adobe Grill. 

Bandoleros’ offerings include everything 
from traditional favorites like tacos, tamales. 


and enchiladas to authentic queso, fish soup, 
Mexican sandwiches, chicken and shrimp 
quesadillas, and sopaipillas with strawberries 
and whipped cream. Another favorite? A 
Corona served in a frosty mug, lined with 
salt and a thick slice of lime. 

Apart from the food and drink. Ban- 
doleros stands out in the crowd because 
of its down-home feel, more like a friend’s 
house than a restaurant. That’s largely due 
to the fact that Bandoleros is family-owned 
and operated. Villa and his brother Pancho 
are co-owners and main cooks. Villa’s wife 
Eva, along with several nieces and nephews, 
also work at the restaurant, and various 
Villa children have been known to tag 
after their parents. 

Villa’s desire to please his customers is 
another key component of the restaurant’s 
popularity and success. 

“I try to get a feel for what kind of food 
my customers like, and then I cook it for 
them,” Villa says. 

Of course, ambiance, friendly staff, per- 
sonal attention, and unique offerings are 
but a part of the package. The food, too, 
has to deliver. By the look of the parking 
lot during prime meal times, many patrons 
agree that Bandoleros’ does. 


wife Eva 


1 





“It’s a really unique experience as far as 
Mexican food in Oklahoma City goes,” says 
Oklahoma City resident Melanie Stucky. 
“Bandoleros doesn’t serve your typical Tex- 
Mex fare, and Jose really makes the rounds 
and visits with people at all the tables. He’s 
— ^Jim Chastain 


a nice man. 


Bandoleros’ hours of operation are 11 a.m. 
to 9 p. m. Monday through Thursday, 11 a.m. 
to 10 p. m. Friday and Saturday, and 11 a.m. 
to 8 p.m. Sunday. 5714 South Shields in 
Oklahoma City. (405) 601-0422. 
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FRED W. MARVEL 




Destination: Ponca City 



Smoke like an expert in no time with a 
Cookshack smoker. 

Succulent smoky meat every time, 

30 day money f>tickguarantee^^gifj^^^k 


HOMEMADE 
ICE CREAM 


BANQUET 

FACILITIES 


BRICK OVEN 
PIZZA 


BLUE PLATE 
SPECIALS 


'SM0G9 


•AmeriQue 


SMQ65 


Made in the USA... all Cookshack 
smokers are made in Ponca City, OK. 
Isn’t it great to know that you can buy a 
high quality smoker and your money 
stays right here in Oklahoma? 


Close your eyes. Imagine the 
hickory smoke aroma and the 
mouthwatering taste of. . . 


Join as in the barbecue foniin 
w'ww.cookshack.com ... 




.^Homemade 


Zino’s Italia 
Restaurant 


fkl RTVfik fchm i¥lr RTk,14 


116 N 4th St. 

,*ONCA City, OK 

580.718.0909 


4.5 Miles north of Hwy 60 on 14th St. West 1 block on Prospect. 


2nd & Grand 
Ponca City, OK 


Monday - Priday 
9am - 3pm, 5 - 8pm 


Taaty Sandwiches 
Soups & Salads 
Grilled Panini 


^ Daily Grind 

iroCafet Coffee Lounge 


Gourmet Coffee 
Premium Salads 
u Specialty CoSee 


^ Daily Grind 

Bistxo Cafe & Coffee Lounqe 


J.W. 

' COBB’S 

fcunii^ 

Kestaurant 


Breakfast * Lunch • Dinner 


Ponca City, OK 


RQfWCA 

oSj 


For FREE visitor’s information about Ponca City, call 
1-866-763-8092 or visit www.poncacitytourism.com 





Eat Up 






C ALL HIS A road to destiny. 

Whether longtime Weatherford 
resident Bill Lindsey knew it or 
not, he was certain to be a part of 
Route 66 s historic and legend- 
ary Lucilles in Hydro, a highway institution 
that offered travelers a respite from the road, 
whether in the form of a fuel fill-up, meal, 
or overnight stay. 


“I’m an Oklahoman by choice,” says the 
North Carolina native. “I love the rolling 
landscapes and wide-open skies. You won’t 
find finer people anywhere.” 

Lindsey moved to western Oklahoma in 
1978 and entered the food business immedi- 
ately, opening a Del Rancho franchise restaurant 
and soon becoming proprietor of the Grill, 
a family diner located in Northpark Shops 


THER ROADIE 


LUCILLE HAMONS' ROADSIDE STOP LURES THEM IN. 



It’s a mecca, for sure. 
Sitting iike a shrine about 
three miies east of Weath- 
erford off Interstate 40 near 
Hydro on Route 66 is the 
originai Luciiie’s. 

Preserved thanks to the 
efforts of deveioper and oii 
man Rick Koch, who pur- 
chased the property shortiy 
after Luciiie Arthurs Ham- 
ons passed away in August 
2000, the gas station has 


been refurbished to retain 
its 1927 appearance. Koch 
and his crew mowed the 
taii grass, put a new roof on 
the structure, and repaired 
ieaky windows. 

In 2006, the Okla- 
homa Route 66 Association 
erected a granite monu- 
ment containing a detaiied 
history of Luciiie’s, which 
is iisted on the Nationai 
Register of Historic Pieces. 


For Route 66 foikiorists 
seeking orai history about 
the piece, there’s pienty of 
it to go around iocaiiy. 

“I’d stop here years 
ago and get a cold beer 
once in a whiie,’’ says Biii 
Lindsey, generai manager 
of Luciiie’s Roadhouse in 
Weatherford. “Tourists from 
around the worid travei 
here just to see Luciiie’s.’’ 
— Scott Fitzgerald 
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on the east side of town. “Route 66 travelers 
missed the fork in the road and ended up in 
my place,” he says. “I was known as Bill at 
the Grill and delivered on any kind of burger 
they wanted.” 

Travelers along the Mother Road in west- 
ern Oklahoma don’t encounter Lindsey by 
mistake anymore. He’s now general manager 
of the spanking new Lucille’s Roadhouse in 
Weatherford, an instant road icon that can’t 
be missed at the T-intersection of Interstate 
40’s Exit 84. 

Adjacent to Lucille’s Roadhouse is Fastlane 
Truck Stop for fuel fill-ups and a Holiday 
Inn Express for overnighters. Along with the 
restaurant, the facilities are the brainchild of 
local oil man and developer Rick Koch, who 
grew up in Weatherford and was a patron of 
the original Lucille’s in nearby Hydro. 

Koch’s development is a large-scale rendi- 
tion of the original Lucille’s gas station, built 
in 1927 and purchased in 1941 by Garl 
and Lucille Hamons. Lucille, known as the 
Mother of the Mother Road, lived and worked 
in the Hydro landmark until her death in 
2000. Regional and international travelers 
continue to make the empty but still-stand- 
ing structure a destination point, posing for 
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pictures and poking around the property for 
nostalgias sake. 

“I’ve been working on this for the past four 
or five years,” Koch says of his homage to the 
original building. “If you are going to preserve 
something like what Route 66 offered, you’ve 
got to develop a revenue stream.” 

The 8,500-square-foot multilevel structure 
houses a diner reminiscent of the road’s glory 
days, a comfortable lounge to unwind in, and 
an elegant steak house for a memorable evening 
meal. Designed by architect Terry Wright of 
Carrollton, Texas, the building’s floor plan, 
like the overall development, is cleverly done 
as an enlargement of the original gas station. 
Impressively, Lucille’s Roadhouse employs 
nearly seventy people. 


“It’s nice that everybody talks about the 
history and tradition of Route 66,” says Ron 
Warnick, whose website. Route 66 News, of- 
fers updated and informative highway news. 
“It’s even nicer when they build and develop 
along the Mother Road with something like 
Lucille’s Roadhouse that respects tradition 
and honors an era.” 

Koch had his eye on Lindsey early in the 
game when he began to hatch plans for Lucille’s 
Roadhouse. It’s easy to see why. 

During a recent afternoon, Lindsey, friendly 
and outgoing, is all over the place, identifying 
patrons by their first names, greeting new faces, 
and offering any kind of help to motorists. 
He encourages a group of travelers whose 
vehicle requires maintenance to park 




The nostalgia of j{firo ^66 is evident in the businesses along the highway. With chrome 
>^elaifm|1)fflrChe^ floors, Lucille’s Roadhouse is no exception. On June 21 to 24, 
pe#D|^ii?ll3f?^iTl host a 30,000-strong crowd at the 2007 National Route 66 Festival. 
^iCaTsWdws^fflst expos, live music, and food will make this shindig worth stopping for. 


ROAD FOOD 

WHAT TO EAT AT LUCILLE'S 
ROADHOUSE 
The Lucille’s Roadhouse grill 
menu includes a wide range of diner 
food, from catfish, country-fried 
steak, and smoked pork chops to 
various sandwiches, soups, and 
saiads. Visitors wiii iike the daiiy 
speciais, such as macaroni and 
cheese or beef enchiiadas cooked 
to perfection and served in a just- 
right portion size. Biii Lindsey’s 
speciaity— hamburgers 
griiied to specifications 
and topped with 
just about any 
ingredient 
imaginabie — is 
aiso a favorite 
order for traveiers. 
yM “If we’ve got it, then 
we’ii add it.... Just 
Ask!” says the menu. 

— Scott Fitzgerald 


their U-Haul trailer on the Lucille’s parking 
lot overnight. In typical people-person style, 
Lindsey credits his wife Sheila for her seemingly 
effortless touch in creating the roadhouse’s 
interior decor. 

Going at it hard, working up to fourteen 
hours daily, six days a week, Lindsey says 
he simply wants Koch’s investment to 
succeed. “I care about people,” he says. “I 
need to be here.” 

Recently, Lindsey deviated from his busy 
pace one afternoon for a ride in his 1969 
Chevelle SS 396 on the original Mother Road 
to Lucille’s in Hydro, the beloved building 
that Koch helped save, remodel, and turn 
into an Oklahoma Route 66 Association 
monument. It’s not too hard to imagine the 
ghost of Lucille Hamons standing at a window, 
nodding her head in approval as Lindsey drove 
by, proud of the two men for preserving a 
tradition and keeping an era alive. 

“People here remember Lucille’s,” says 
Lindsey. “We want to continue that.” 

Getting There Lucilles Roadhouse is 
open Monday through Saturday, 6 a. m. to 
9 p. m. 1301 Airport Road in Weatherford. 
(580) 772-8808. 
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Dining on the Mother Road 




Destination: Muskogee 



Explore the Art & 1 listor>' I 

cit dit: CherokcfT ChickiSiaw, 
Choctaw, Creek & Seminole Tribes.^ 


Art Under Ook$ 


Indian Art Mark^ 




ARRCWHEADMAIL 

www.arrowheadmallmuskogee.com 

SOI N. Main • 918-t32-4106 • Mon-Sat 10-9 - Sun 12- 


Iccficur^ 


nifiiles 


The Five Civilized Tribes 
Museum 


Agiency Hill on Honor Heights Drive 
Muskogee, OK 74401 
Monday - Saturday 10-5 Sunday 1-5 
SMS-683-1701 or 877-587-4257 
www.fivetiibes.org 


Okies from 


Proud to Be 


M^fiere tfe empRasis is d^nitefy on tfm scent! ‘ 


MORE Than 70 Scents 
Wholesale 
Supplies 
Fundraisers 
Gifts & Furniture 


2426 N. 32ND ST 
Muskogee, ok 
(9 18) 686-8788 


WWW.SCENTURYCANDLES.COM 


MuskegeeP^rks,ce>m 9?S-684-6302 


OKCasfle,cem 800-439-065S 
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GREEN COUNTRY MARKETING ASSOCIATION 
800-922-2118 • GreenCountryOK.com 

Produced in cooperation with the Oklahoma Tourism & Recreation Department 


OMfliionii 

miivt fwfco 


800-652-6552 






Destination: Muskogee 


Delightful Candles 
Amish Country dtore 



cH cavcn's 

ecent 1 1 

cand les 

(918) 686-0243 


More than 35 kinds of homemade fudge. 
Plus jellies, pies, cookies & fresh bread! 

Every candle we sell is hand poured in our own 
factory and triple scented from top to bottom. 


2410 N. 32nd www.heavensscentcandles.com Muskogee, OK 



Muskogee's Finest Furnishings 


BILTMORI ESTATE- 

For Vflur Mani^ 


AVAILABLE AT 


inc. 


41 1 West Broadway 
Muskogee, OK 
(918) 681-1174 



OF MUSKOfiKE. Og 


WEEKENDS 
IN MAY 


12 xh annual 


HARMONY HOIBE 


P MOKE THAN JUST URMT BAR-B-Q 1 JE 

r SS^lGhndlwBd. • MuIddqm.OK 


' iMf URPA9$ED RERVIC€> 
AN ATMOSPHERE YOUU LIKE- 


208 SOUTH 7TH • MUSKOGEE, OK • 687-8653 


918-@8@- 


www.cupcakecorneT@sbcglobalnet 


TuJuts OfiJuUu^ okcastle.com • 800 / 439-0658 
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GREEN COUNTRY MARKETING ASSOCIATION 
800-922-2118 • GreenCountryOK.com 

Produced in cooperation with the Oklahoma Tourism & Recreation Department 


OMfliionfi 

miivt fwfco 


800 - 652-6552 










Oklahoma Events 



TipToe Through 
The Tulips 


At the m 

Tulips-a-Bloom ^ 

Centennial Festival i 


Saturday. April 14 


Craft booths, 
Entertainment, Food, 
Games, Beauty Pageant 

AND THOUSANDS 

OF TULIPS IN bloom! 


Mcrf Than 290 Vcnpcrs 


ON 

u> 
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I 


00 
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Cm £ TO T\K 2007 Tnid homt Show! 

^ Friday. April 27 

3 TO 8 P.M. 


Saturday. April 28 
9 A.M. to 7 P.M. 

Sunday. April 29 
11 A.M. to 5 P.M 


Chisholm Trail Cxpo Clntlr 
Cnid. Oklahoma 
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PRCA RODEO, LONOHORN SHOW 
WESTERN SPIRIT CELEBRATION 


APRIL 28-29 / MAY 4-5, 2007 
DUNCAN, OK 




1 - 800 - 782-7167 

WWW.DUNCANOK.ORG 




wilburton, ok 


Friday, April 20 • Noon to 10 p.m. 
Saturday, April 21 • 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Motorcycle Rally 
Live Entertainment 

Visit the Reconstructed 
Green frog Cafe! 

www.wiIburtonmainstreet.com 


A Centennial "^ 0 . 
Historical festival 







30th Annual 


Stillwater 

Arts & Hen 


April 14 I April 15 

9 a.m. to 5 p.m. \ II a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Stillwater's Historic Couch Park 

1015 East I2th Street 


, Artwork Sale 

k Heritage Activities 

Unique Food Vendors 
More Than 60 Artists From Seven States 
Children's Arts Projects & Entertainment 

^ For Festival Informatti 


tival 


Thank you to our sponsors 




Stillwater 
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Calendar 


"Why shouldn't you tell an Easter egg a joke? Because it might crack up." 


Events Guide 

Statewide Activities and Happenings 


r33^ 

P'acesfo6o& 

^^stoD^ 


By Vallery Brown 


Ardmore 

Ardmore Convention Center 2401 N Rockford. Mar 

29- 31 , Business Expo. Apr 28, Noble Foundation 
Research Field Day. (580) 226-2862 

Bohola Mar 1 6, Charles B. Goddard Center. (580) 226-0909 

Cattlemen’s Stampede PRCA Rodeo Apr 1 3-1 4, Hardy 
Murphy Coliseum. (580) 223-2541 

Bartlesville 

Bartlesville Community Center 300 SE Adams. Mar 
10, 3 Redneck Tenors. Mar 24, Bartlesville Symphony: 
Carter Brey Cello. Mar 29, Cross the Wide Missouri. 
Apr 1 , Sing It Again Presented by Bartlesville Choral 
Society. Apr 9, Cirque Dreams: Jungle Fantasy. Apr 
1 3-1 5, Pilot Club Antique Show and Sale. Apr 24, Aida. 
Apr 27, Point of Grace. (918) 336-2787 
Theater Bartlesville 31 2 S Dewey. Mar 23-25, Mar 

30- Apr 1 , God’s Favorite Comedy. Apr 19-21 , Home 
Dinner Theater. (918) 336-1900 

Montevideo Trio Mar 2, Bartlesville High School. (918) 
336-9900 

Showcase Bartlesville Mar 3, Washington Park Mall. 
(918) 336-8708 

Oklahoma East West Showdown Mar 3-4, Adams 
Building Pool. (918) 661-0349 
Tokyo: The Imperial Capital Mar 16-Apr 30, Price 
Tower Arts Center. (91 8) 336-4949 
Know Your Antiques Centennial Appraisal Fair Mar 
31 , Dewey Hotel Museum. (91 8) 534-061 0 
Taste of the Territory Apr 27, Delaware Tribe Community 
Center. (91 8) 336-4346 

Start! Washington County Heart Walk Apr 28, 

Oklahoma Wesleyan University. (918) 808-4059 

Checotah 

Honey Springs Battlefield 1863 Honey Springs 
Battlefield. Mar 17, Civil War Candlelight Tour. Mar 
17, Civil War Life: 10th Kansas Infantry Spring Muster. 
(918) 473-5572 

Easter Egg Hunt Apr 7, Lake Eufaula State Park. (918) 
689-4607 

Chickasha 

Borden Park Community Center 200 N 18th. Mar 
10, Bluegrass Music. Mar 25, Gospel Musicfest 
Fellowship. (405) 222-2008 


Grady County Fairgrounds 500 E Choctaw. Mar 10-11, 
Holistic Health Fair. Mar 1 1 , Team Roping. Mar 1 5-1 7, 
Pre-War Swap Meet. Mar 23-25 Appaloosa Horse 
Show. Mar 24, Ross Health Fair. Mar 30-31 , Chamber 
of Commerce Home & Garden Show. Mar 31 , Lion’s 
Club Toy Tractor Show. Apr 7-8, Power Horse Youth 
Rodeo. Apr 1 5, Team Roping. Apr 21 -22 Quarter Horse 
Show. Apr 25, Grady County Women’s Health Forum. 
Apr 27-28, Kevin Yeager Bull Riding. (405) 224-2031 

The Spring Triad Apr 5, University of Science and Arts 
of Oklahoma. (405) 574-1337 

Claremore 

Claremore Expo Center 400 Veterans. Mar 1 , Rogers 
County Entrepreneur Day. Mar 10, Taste of Home 
Cooking Show. Mar 16-17, Green Country Hamfest: 
Ham Radio Operators Expo. Mar 17, Wild Notions 
Barrel Race. Mar 18, OCA Barrel Race. Mar 30- 
Apr 1 , Claremore Kennel Club Dog Show. Apr 7, 
Buckskin Horse Show. Apr 1 9-22, Wild West Arts 
Club Convention. Apr 27-29, Clinton Anderson 
Horsemanship Clinic. Apr 28, Roger County Safe Kids 
Day. (918) 342-5357 

Oklahoma! Apr 1 -30, Claremore Cinema 8. (91 8) 342- 
4739 

Optimist’s Easter Egg Hunt Apr 7, Rogers State 
University. (918) 341-8688 

Duncan 

Simmons Center 800 Chisholm Trail. Mar 2, Lawton/ 
Duncan Southwest Pride Barbershoppers. Mar 9, 
Madrigalesque Lightness. Mar 10, Mystical Arts of 
Tibet. Mar 11-15, Cameron Student Art Exhibition. Apr 
13-14, 20-21, Bye Bye Birdie. (580) 252-2900 

Two Bulls Challenge Mar 23-24, Stephens County Fair 
and Expo Center. (580) 255-3231 

Duncan Bluegrass Festival Apr 26-29, Shady Oaks 
Lakeview RV Park. (580) 255-7042 

Duncan Lake Spring Trail Ride Apr 27-29, Duncan 
Lake. (580) 255-2613 

Chisholm Trail Stampede Apr 28-29, Chisholm Trail 
Heritage Center and Stephens County Fair and Expo 
Center. (580) 252-2900 

Edmond 

Festival Market Place 26 W 1 st. Mar 31 , Arbor Day 


Celebration. Apr 1 4, 21 , 28, Spring Garden & Produce 
Market. (405) 359-4630 

UCO Jazz Lab 1 00 E 5th. Mar 8, United States Army Jazz 
Ambassadors. Mar 17, Banish Misfortune. Mar 31 , 
Michael Summers. Apr 12-14, Blame It on the Movies. 
Apr 20, Shortt Dogg. Apr 21 , Lola and Sparkle. (405) 
359-7989 

University of Central Oklahoma 100 N University. Mar 
1 -3, State Fair. Mar 8, An Invitation to the Dance. 

Mar 1 0, Franc D’Ambrosio’s Broadway With the UCO 
Symphony Orchestra. Mar 15-17, UCO Kaleidoscope 
Dancers Company in Concert. Apr 5-7, Much Ado 
About Nothing. Apr 1 9-20, II Signor Bruschino & 

The Old Man & the Thief. Apr 29, Valery Kuleshov in 
Concert. (405) 974-3375 

Elton John & Tim Rice’s Aida: The Timeless Love 
Story Apr 17, Edmond Santa Fe High School. (405) 
974-3375 


OETA Program Notes 


MARCH 

1-18: Festival Pledge Drive, All Day 
Viewers are invited to donate to OETA. 

19: Tlie Carter Family: Will the Circle Be 
Unbroken?, 8 p.m. 

A biography of musicians A.P., May belle, and 
Sara Carter 

28: The Boomer Century: 1946-2046, 8 p.m. 

The Baby Boomer generation is explored in 
this two-hour documentary. 

APRIL 

9: Jonestown: The Life and Death of 
Peoples Temple, 8 p.m. 

A portrait of cult leader Jim Jones and 
his Guyana institution 

15-20: America at a Crossroads, 8 p.m. 

An eleven-episode look at the hardships 
faced in a post-9/ 11 world 

25: Bill Moyers Journal, 8 p.m. 

This new series tackles current issues. 
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"Bert Parks was singing to me! I was Miss America!" 

—Jane Jayroe, in More Grace Than Glamour 


March Thaw 


By Tina Bradley 



is a limited-edi- 
tion Centennial 
childrens storybook 


commemorating our 
statehood. $17.95. 


Happy birthday to 'i ^ 

yo\x. Happy Birth- ^ 


10 a.m. 


Fun is calling from the 
Talking Trees Camp- 
ground and Spa near 
Heavener at Birds of 
a Feather Holiday. 
Arts, crafts, and 


Power up with an 
Oklahoma Centennial 
Lapel Pin. Opt for the 
round or state-shaped 
chest decor, and people 
will know you mean 
business. $4.95. okla- 
homacentennial.com. 


Is your community tree 
poor? Put a stop to it 
with the Centennial 
Groves project. Experts 
will assist volunteers in 
planting one hundred 
trees. $10,000. okla- 
homacentennial.com. 


Oklahoma City hosts 
the Big 12 Women’s 
Basketball Cham- 
pionship today at 
the Cox Business 
Services Convention 
Center. Through 
March 11. 


Centennial habitat 
donor patches are a 

fun way to support 
the Oklahoma Wild- 
life Department. $10. 
wildlifedepartment. 
com/ outdoorsport. 
htm. 


Honor locals whoVe 
gone out of their way 
to help others at the 
HEROES Dinner at 
the National Cowboy 
and Western Heritage 
Museum in Oklahoma 
City. 6 p.m. 


Spirits will be at an all- 
time high at Cherokee 
High School as the 
Selenite Players present 
Cherokee’s Spirit of the 
Pioneer; A Centennial 
Celebration. 8 a.m. 
Through March 10. 


Spiderman, the Hulk, 
and other characters will 
make a pit stop at the 
Oklahoma City Inter- 
national Auto Show 
at Oklahoma City ‘s 
State Fair Park. 10 a.m. 
Through March 1 1 . 






V-' 






^ 12 



Is the stork stopping by 
this year? Prepare with a 
Centennial Baby 2007 
Onesie. Available for 
boys and girls, it doesn’t 
get much cuter than 
this. $11.95. oklahoma- 
centennial.com. 


I 


19 



20 


◄ 14 

Who’s your knight in 
shining armor? Man 
of La Mancha, at the 
Civic Center Music Hall 
in Oklahoma City, tells 
the story of Don Quix- 
ote. 7:30 p.m. Through 
March 18. 


21 



◄ 16 

Here she is... Miss Amer- 
ica 1966, Jane Jayroe. 
She and Bob Burke sum 
it up in More Grace 
Than Glamour: My 
Lfe as Miss America 
andBeyond. $28.95. 
oklahomaheritage. com. 


22 


23 


17 

The berry best compete 
at Stilwell’s Strawberry 
Festival Queen Pageant 
at Stilwell High School. 
The queen will go on 
to head the Centennial 
Strawberry Festival pa- 
rade in May. 7 p.m. 


24 


Pedal pushers will hit 
the dirt in Elk City 
today at the Western 
Okie Mountain Bike 
Classic. With 18 miles 
to traverse along Lake 
Elk City, this event is 
one not to miss. 8 a.m. 


Tributes by the state’s 
greatest musicians will 
sweep listeners away. 
The Oklahoma Rising 
CD is available at 7- 
Eleven stores. Proceeds 
benefit Habitat for 
Humanity. $19.99. 


Anyone looking to 
dedicate time and talent 
to a good cause should 
consider becoming an 
Oklahoma Centennial 
volunteer. For more 
information, visit okla- 
homacentennial. com. 


Vernal equinox walks 

at the Spiro Mounds 
Archaeological Center 
near Spiro will put some 
spring in your step. The 
two-hour tours begin 
at 1 1 a.m. Through 
March 22. 


There’s a lot to know 
about this state, and 
BlogOklahoma.us is a 
great tool for exploring 
it. Forums, maps, and 
historic place databases 
are just a few things the 
site offers. 


Get a jump-start on 
holiday gift gathering 
with Christmas at the 
Capitol, a collection 
of harp songs recorded 
at the Oklahoma State 
Capitol. $17. okstatecd. 
com. 


Whether you prefer 
Curly to be Hugh 
Jackman or Gordon 
MacRae, bring the 
memories of Rodgers 
and Hammerstein’s 
Oklahoma! back home 
on DVD. amazon.com. 



25 ^ 

Get your Gentennial 
state pride going with 
Art Treasures of the 
Oklahoma State 
Capitol. $35.96. 
oklahomacenten- 
nial.com. 


27 

An aimless drive can 
ecome an architec- 
tural history lesson 
if you drive through 

Oklahoma City’s 
Heritage Hills area. 

Many houses were built 
in the early 1900s. 


28 


29 ^ 


31 


Cherokee Landing 
State Park in the Cook- 
son H ills near Park Hil l 
is a perfect vantage point 
to take in the sights of 
an Oklahoma spring. 
Take out the boat at 
nearby Lake Tenkiller. 


Grandma’s 
homemade apple 
pie will taste just a 
bit sweeter in the 
Frankoma Com- 
memorative Pie 
Dish. $34. oklahoma- 
centennial.com. 



Arts, crafts, and oil-field 
demonstrations will 
keep everyone 
entertained at 

Drumright Dis- 
covery Days at the 
Drumright Museum. 
All day. 
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PATCHES, STEVEN WALKER 



Oklahoma 


Hosted by Jenifer Reynolds 

with Ron Stahl & Becky Blankenship 

Tulsa's KOTV-6 • Oklahoma City's KWTV-9 • Lawton's KSWO-7 

Check local listings for show times on cable outlets in OKC, Tulsa, McAlester, 
Muskogee, Lawton, Stillwater, Edmond, Norman, Woodward, and Ponca City. 
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"I'm a good reporter and a digger." 

— Vance H. Trimble 


April Awe 


SUNDAY 


Guthrie native and 
world-renowned 
composer Glenn 
Burleigh performs at the 
37th annual Festival of 
Spirituals at the First 
Baptist Church in Nor- 
man. 6 p.m. 


8 ► 

Cowboys and 
early setders wander the 
Historical Sculpture 
Gardens in Choctaw. 
Travelers can picnic by 
the sculpmres or see 
them mrn into illumi- 
nated specters at night. 


▼ 15 

The party of the day 
is at the Antique Iron 
Tractor & Implement 
Show at the Enos Bap- 
tist Church in Kingston. 
Farm equipment history 
and food round out the 
celebration. 8 a.m. 


29 

Horns will lock at 
the Chisholm Trail 
Stampede in Duncan. 
The festival starts today 
with the Western Spirit 
Celebration. 10 a.m. 
Through April 29. 


MONDAY 


The Centennial Sky in 

the Tulsa Air and Space 
Museum Planetarium 
takes audiences from 
present-day constel- 
lations to the stars 
of 1 907. Through 
April 30. 


TUESDAY 


Petroleum products 
were the catalyst for 
Oklahoma growth. 

The Centennial Black 
Gold T-shirt makes 
that heritage into a style 
statement. $11.95. okla- 
homacentennial. com. 


WEDNESDAY 


They’re all art stars! 
Hideaway Pizza’s 
Oklahoma Centennial 
Collage Project is at the 
Oklahoma History Cen- 
ter through April 6 and 
then at the State Capitol 
through April 13. 



16 

Like a mirage of the 
past, covered w£^ons are 
rolling through the state 
for the ’ 89 er Land Run 
Ride of Oklahoma. 
Watch it come through 
Maysville today, arriving 
in Norman on the 21st. 



23 

If you’re attending one 
of the many Centennial 
rodeos, the Centennial 
Belt Buckle is the per- 
fect accessory for riding 
bulls or watching them. 
$24.95. oklahomacen- 
tennial.com. 

30 

Honor Heights Park in 
Muskogee will be in full 
bloom on the last day 
of the Azalea Festival. 
Thousands of these col- 
orful beauties will sprout 
from the earth. 


10 ^ 

Who needs Zolofr? The 
Apothecary Garden at 
the Oklahoma Frontier 
Drugstore Museum 
in Guthrie is a namral 
mood elevator. 10 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. 


THURSDAY 


Mama Grace by Dana 
Bagshaw is the story of 
a woman’s journey to a 
homestead in Waynoka. 
The book, set in 1907, 
is based on the author’s 
great-grandmother. 
$17.95. amazon.com. 



17 

5 is for mystery series 
author Sue Grafron, 
who will speak at Liter- 
ary Voices, a fundraiser 
for the Metropolitan 
Library System, at the 
Oklahoma City Golf & 
Country Club. 7 p.m. 


▼ 24 

Funnel cakes for all! 
Visual, culinary, and 
performing arts paint 
the town for the 2007 
Festival of the Arts in 
downtown Oklahoma 
City. 1 1 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Through April 29. 


18 

Attend a stickball game 
or engage in discussions 
at the Symposium on 
the American Indian 
at Northeastern State 
University in Tahlequah. 
9:30 a.m. Through 
April 21. 


25 

The story of two Semi- 
nole tribal leaders is told 
'm Alice &J.EB.: The 
Hundred-Year Saga of 
Two Seminole Chief 
by Vance H. Trimble 
ofWewoka. $24.95. 
abebooks.com. 


FRIDAY 



12 

The Tuhps-A-Bloom 
Centennial Festival 

starts off today in 
Blackwell with the Tulip 
Follies talent show at the 
Blackwell High School 
Auditorium. 7 p.m. 
Through April 14. 


A 13 

Hot wheels roar into 
Oklahoma City for the 
NSRA Southwest Street 
Rod Nationals, heading 
to Bricktown from 
Oklahoma State Fair 
Park. 8 a.m. Through 
April 15. 


By Allison Meier 


SATURDAY 


Easter e^ hunts are 

hiding out everywhere 
across the state today. 
From Braggs to Elk City 
and cities in between, 
the Easter Bunny is 
leaving treasures for 
Oklahoma kids. 

14 

Cruise the countryside 
with the Before State- 
hood Bus Tour leaving 
from the Stilwell depot. 
The route includes 
historic locations like the 
site of the Goingsnake 
Massacre. 9 a.m. 


20 ^ 

Hop over to the Green 
Frog Festival in 
downtown Wilburton 
at Main and Central 
for a blue-plate special, 
stories, arts, and live 
music. Noon. Through 
April 21. 



A 26 

Treble will fill the ears 
at a special performance 
by the Oklahoma Qty 
Symphonic Band at 
Yukon High School. 
The concert will include 
the song “Oklahoma.” 
7:30 p.m. 


27 

Thirties life and dogs 
are the subject of Where 
the Red Fern Grows and 
the Red Fern Festival in 
downtown Tahlequah. 
Feast on grub and 
check out cars. 10 a.m. 
Through April 28. 


28 

At the Salt Plains Crystal 
Festival and Celebration 
of Birds at the Salt Plains 
National Wildlife Refuge, 
advenmrers can dig for 
selenite crystals and search 
the sky for birds. 7 a.m. 
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Seasons at Pawnee Bill Ranch 

Pasture Rebirth 
Early, Pungent, Green 
muddy buffalo wallows. 

New babies wobble. 

Oppression 
No escape from heat. 

Crispy brown pushes out green 
as cicadas buzz. 

Reiief 

Hint of chill In air 
causes buffalo to play — 
wallow, jump, and snort. 

Snowstorm 
Frozen glass crystals 
of Ice blanket buffalo 
stampeding for food. 

—Erin Glanville Brown 

Erin Gianviiie Brown is a history coiiections 
speciaiist at Pawnee Biii Ranch. 


El Reno 

Redlands Community College Fine Arts Gallery 

1300 S Country Club. Mar 1-27, Cletus Smith Fine Art 
Watercolor Exhibition. Apr 3-30, Student Show. Apr 26, 
Student Showcase. (405) 262-2552 

Ghosts of Fort Reno Tour Mar 1 7, Apr 21 , Fort Reno 
Visitor’s Center. (405) 262-3987 
El Reno Heritage & Arts Festival Apr 14, Downtown. 
(405) 262-1188 

Elk City 

Western Oklahoma Mountain Bike Race Mar 17-18, 
Lake Elk City. (580) 225-6974 
Easter Egg Hunt Apr 7, Ackley Park. (580) 225-0207 

Southwest Farm & Home Expo Apr 14-15, Civic Center. 
(580) 225-0207 

Oklahoma State Fiddlers Convention Apr 19-21 , 
Holiday Inn. (405) 685-1644 

Enid 

Chisholm Trail Expo Center 1 1 1 W Purdue. Mar 1 -5, 
NW District Jr. Livestock Show. Mar 9-1 0, Coin Show. 


Mar 31 , Corvette Show. Apr 27-29, Enid Homebuilders 
Show. (580) 237-0238 

The Cover of Life Mar 30-31 , Apr 6-7, Gaslight Theatre. 
(580) 234-2307 

Carson & Barnes Circus Apr 21 -22, Oakwood Mall. 
(580) 237-2494 

Guthrie 

Lazy E Arena 9600 Lazy E. Mar 9-11, Wrangler Timed 
Event Championship. Mar 1 6-1 8, USTRC Winter 
Classic Team Roping. (405) 282-7433 

Pollard Theatre 1 20 W Harrison. Mar 1 -3, 1 Love You, 
You’re Perfect, Now Change. Apr 6-7, 1 3-1 4, 1 9-22, 
26-29, Ragtime: The Musical. (405) 282-2800 

Constitutional Convention Exemplifications Apr 14, 
Scottish Rite Temple. (405) 282-1281 

Oklahoma ’89er Celebration Apr 17-21 , Downtown, 
Logan County Fairgrounds, and Squires Field. (405) 
282-2589 

1889 Baseball Game Apr 20, Squires Field. (405) 282-1889 

Hulbert 

Sequoyah Resort Park 1 71 3 Park 1 0. Mar 1 7, Kite 
Flight and Family Fun Day. Apr 1 , 1 5, 22, Jr. Naturalist 
Training. Apr 8, Easter Weekend Celebration. (918) 
772-2108 

Lawton 

Comanche County Fairgrounds 920 S Sheridan. Mar 16- 
1 8, Gun Show. Mar 1 6-1 8, Travel Show. Mar 27, Taste of 
the Wichitas. Mar 29-Apr 2, Home and Garden Show. Apr 
7-8, Spring Bash Car Show. Apr 14-15, Miniature Horse 
Show. Apr 21 , Bridal Fair. (580) 357-1 483 

Prelude to a Kiss Apr 1 9-21 , 27-29, Cameron University 
Studio Theatre. (580) 581-2478 

Muskogee 

Azalea Festival Apr 1 -30, Honor Heights Park. (91 8) 
684-6302 

100 Years, 100 Quilts Apr 13-14, St. Paul United 
Methodist Church. (91 8) 781 -2536 



Oklahoma! Apr 13-27, Muskogee Little Theatre. (918) 
816-0688 

Azalea Festival Parade Apr 14, Downtown Muskogee. 
(918) 684-6302 

Bare Bones International Film Festival Apr 23-29, 
Roxy Theatre and Oklahoma Music Hall of Fame. (918) 
616-1264 

Norman 

Jacobson House Native Art Center 609 Chautauqua. 
Mar 1 -25, Stephen Mopope & the Art of the Kiowa 
Five. Apr 1 -30, University of Oklahoma American 
Indian Artists Exhibition. (405) 366-1667 
Lloyd Noble Center 2900 Jenkins. Mar 1 , Taking Back 
Sunday. Mar 2, Winter Jam Tour Spectacular 2007. 
(405) 325-2424 

Sam Noble Oklahoma Museum of Natural History 

2401 Chautauqua. Mar 17-25, Spring Break Escape. 
Mar 29-Apr 30, Dinosaur Art Contest Exhibit. Mar 
31 , Muse-a-Palooza: A Museum Fundraiser. Apr 4, 
Dinosaur Egg Hunt. Apr 1 4, 28, Trotting Through 
Nature. Apr 20-21 , Family Fossil Field Trip. Apr 22, 
What on Earth! Object I.D. Day. (405) 325-4712 
Santa Fe Depot 200 S Jones. Mar 4, Jahruba Lambeth. 
Mar 1 8, Antje Duvecot. Apr 1 , Travis Linville. Apr 1 5, 
John Flynn. (405) 307-9320 
Sooner Theatre 1 01 E Main. Mar 1 -3, You’re a Good 
Man, Charlie Brown. Apr 20, The Glenn Miller 
Orchestra. Apr 27-29, Vanities. (405) 321 -9600 
Photographs by Brett Weston: Recent Gifts From 
Christian K. Keesee Mar 1 -Apr 1 , Fred Jones Jr. 
Museum of Art. (405) 325-3272 

Oklahoma City 

Carpenter Square Theatre 400 W Sheridan. Mar 1 -4, 
8-10, St. Scarlet. Mar 23-Apr 14, Picnic. (405) 232-6500 
Civic Center Music Hall 201 N. Walker. Mar 2-4, 
Moonlight & Magnolias. Mar 2-25, Anton in Show 
Business. Mar 3, Heavenly Music. Mar 13-18, Man 
of La Mancha. Mar 22, Mark Twain Tonight! Mar 
23-24, The Great Music of New Orleans & Louis 

Time of the Season 

Bison Babies on the Prairie 

Who needs the zoo? The rolling hills of 
the Tallgrass Prairie Preserve (918/287- 
4803) in Osage County are home to about 
two thousand buffaio, with a predicted five 
hundred caives debuting in iate March. 
There’s a cornucopia of critters to scope out: 
Foxes, deer, bobcats, and a variety of birds are 
residents of the preserve this time of year. 
Whether by foot or by car, it’s prime viewing 
time on the piains. — Megan Rossman 
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■ git-a-waii 


\lify 

IMIN 


Looking for some tun 


Joplin, MO is the FUN & AFFORDABLE 
FAMILY 6ET-A-WAY SPOT. Located 
in Missouri's Ozarks on 1-44 & 
Historic Route 66, Joplin just might 
surprise you! Wildcat Glades Audubon 
Center, The Bridge, Joplin Museum 
Complex, shopping, golf & much more. 
800-657-2534 for a FREE FUN GUIDE 
or log on to www.visitjoplinmo.com. 


1.800.657.2534 • www.visitjoplinmo.com 


Mowers & Uitts ot Distinction 


COLONIAL LL(S)RIS L 

Stillwater's family and university Florist for 44 Years 



Fresh G^QuALixi F lowers & 

Plants eor^'i^y re^js-oN^Any Season 

OSU & Sorority Gifts ~icen^^^fts ' Gourmet Ghocolate 
Fine Gifts ’ Gollectibles ’ home Decorations 


401 S. WASHINGTON, STILLWATER, OK 74074 ' (405) 372-9166 OR (800) 743-9166 

WWW.COLONIALELORISTSANDGIETS.COM ’ WWW.COLONIALELORISTS.NET 
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Armstrong. Mar. 30, Starry Night: A Tribute to Florence 
Birdwell. Apr 1 3-30, Cat on a Hot Tin Roof. Apr 1 4, A 
Philharmonic Festival. Apr 1 5, Carnival of the Animals. 
Apr 20-22, Fantastic Spring Collection. Apr 27-28, 
Bebe Neuwirth. (405) 297-2264 
Ford Center 1 00 W Reno. Mar 5, Eric Clapton. Mar 8-1 1 , 
Big 12 Basketball Championship. Mar 30, Larry the 
Cable Guy. Apr 1 1 , Rod Stewart. (405) 602-8700 
Oklahoma City Museum of Art 41 5 Couch. Mar 1 -Apr 
22, Napoleon: An Intimate Portrait. Mar 1 -Apr 30, 
Oklahoma Artists: The Series. Apr 7, Abel Gance’s 
Classic Silent Film, Napoleon. Apr 1 6, Le Festin 
Imperial de Napoleon Dinner. (405) 236-3100 
Oklahoma City University 2501 N Blackwelder. Mar 4, 
Mountain Patrol: Kekexili. Mar 29, Hunger Banquet. 
Apr 1 1 , Joy Harjo. Apr 1 7, OCU Distinguished 
Speakers Series: Jane Goodall. (405) 208-5000 
National Cowboy & Western Heritage Museum 
1700 NE 63rd. Mar 2-25, OK Youth Expo Western Art 
Show. Mar 8, HEROES Dinner. Mar 20, Tuesdays at 
Sundown: New Mexican Religious Art in the Context 
of the Pentitente Brotherhood. Apr 7, Saturdays for 
Kids: Miss Fay’s Centennial Day. Apr 17, Tuesdays 
at Sundown: Surveying the Oklahoma Landscape. 



A Grape Old Time 

Tzs the season for wine. 


Break off a piece of that. On April 21 at 
1 p.m., Grape Ranch winery (graperanch. 
com) in Okemah celebrates the budding of 
the grapevines with the Bud Break Festival. 
Live music and children’s games take care 
of ears and tykes, while mountains of 
crawfish and other goodies satisfy the 
hungriest beiiies. The best part? The 
food and entertainment are free, and 
Grape Ranch wines wiii be avaiiabie for 
purchase. With more than one thousand 
partakers showing up iast year, it’s time 
to pop the cork. 

— Megan Rossman 
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^ The freshest 


ice cream 
on Earth? 


,Sout^I^oBl^k<cwffl[)amp.usX[5m 


p([>5)a'^7SiSLAig 


[CESS^Ml 


IN STIILWATER. OK 


SmP ONUm TOPAYf 


Still the Original 
After 50 Years* 




auMi^ Stop By ijiothes 

^ Eskimo Joe 


507 W. Elm, Stillwater 


Destination: Campiis Comer, Stillwater 


Clothing Accessories 


Gifts 


Home Decor 


Greek Gifts 


Monogromming 


Glizabeth's 


Between moving her in and telling her goodbye, 
there are a hundred things that occupy the mind... 


The Next Best Thing to Being There... 


Elizabeth’s can help you surprise her on any special 
occasion. ..initiation, birthdays, holidays or just because. 
We’ll help you with creative gift ideas, wrap it with a 
hand-tied bow, and deliver it to her. 


236 S. Knoblock Stillwater, OK (405) 377-3424 1 -877-HY-GREEK www.elizabethsok.com 


Distressed Croco 
by Hobo International 


available at 


Pecks lodge 

Upstairs, Campus Corner 
227 S. Knoblock • Stillwater, OK 
(405) 372-5597 


STILLWATER 


For a FREE Visitors Guide or more information 
on Stillwater call 1-800-991-6717. 








Campus Comer • Stillwater, OK 
230 S. Knoblock • (405) ?>11A111 
www*hideawaypizza*net 
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The Descent 

Lessons From Below the 
Surface 


Uncovering the underground in 
Okiahoma is as easy as taking a seat 
and turning on the tube. On Aprii 14, 
Integris Health’s Discover Oklahoma wiii 
air “Okiahoma Underground,” a program 
that wiii expiore some of the most 
interesting under-the-surface to-dos 
in the state. The show wiii be hosted 
from Okiahoma City’s Underground, a 
system of recentiy remodeied tunneis, 
once known as the Metro Conncourse, 
connecting more than thirty downtown 
buiidings. The program aiso piunges into 
Lake Tenkiiier for 165 feet of underwater 
expioration. Then it’s off to sightsee at 
Aiabaster Caverns near Freedom and pan 
for goid at Turner Faiis. — ^Vaiiery Brown 

Integris Heaith’s Discover Okiahoma 
airs at 6:30 p.m. on KWTV-9 in 
Oklahoma City, KOTV-6 in Tulsa, and 
KSWO-7 in Lawton. 


Apr 21 , Western Heritage Awards Banquet. (405) 
478-2250 

State Fair Park NW 1 0th & May. Mar 8-1 1 , Oklahoma 
City International Auto Show. Apr 11-15, Oklahoma 
Centennial Horse Show. Apr 13-15, NSRA Southwest 
Street Rod Nationals. Apr 1 9-21 , Southern Plains 
Farm Show. (405) 948-6704 

Big 12 Women’s Basketball Championship Mar 
6-10, Cox Business Services Convention Center. 
(405) 236-5000 

Will Rogers Writers’ Workshop Mar 15-17, 
Renaissance Convention Center Hotel. (540) 547- 
3503 

Sisters Morales Mar 30, The Blue Door. (405) 524- 
0738 

Mark O’Connor’s Appalachia Waltz Trio Apr 1 0, 
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Oklahoma City Community College Theatre. (405) 
682-7579 

Redbud Classic Apr 1 4-1 5, Waterford Plaza and 
Nichols Hills Plaza. (405) 842-8295 

Oklahoma City National Memorial’s Reflections of 
Hope Award Ceremony & Dinner Apr 19, Skirvin 
Hotel. (405) 235-3313 

Festival of the Arts Apr 24-29, Myriad Botanical 
Gardens and Arts Council Festival Grounds. (405) 
270-4848 

Start! OKC Heart Walk Apr 28, Bricktown Ballpark. 
(405) 948-2135 

Oklahoma City National Memorial Marathon Apr 

29, Oklahoma City National Memorial & Museum. 
(405) 525-4242 

Ponca City 

Poncan Theatre 1 04 E Grand. Mar 8-1 1 , Dearly 
Departed. Mar 1 7, Vince Vance and the Valiants. Apr 
27, Taste & Tasteless. (580) 765-0943 

Ceramics by Brandon Reese Mar 1 -30, Artsplace 
Ponca City. (580) 762-1930 
Western Memorabilia Show Mar 17, Hutchins 
Memorial Auditorium. (580) 767-0427 
For the Health of It: 5K Race & 1 Mile Fun Run Apr 
7,YMCA. (580) 765-5417 

Crappie USA Fishing Tournament Apr 1 4, Kaw Lake 
Pioneer Cove. (580) 762-9494 

Shawnee 

Heart of Oklahoma Exposition Center 1 700 W 

Independence. Mar 2-4, Almost Ready to Cruise 
Car Auto Parts Swap Meet. Mar 31 - Apr 1 , Garland 
Arts and Crafts. Mar 31 -Apr 1 , Cklahoma Dressage 
Clinic. Apr 1 3-1 4, Triangle Horse Sale. Apr 23-28, 
Cklahoma Good Sams RV Samboree. Apr 28-29, 
Cklahoma Foundation Ouarter Horse Registry. (405) 
275-7020 

Mabee-Gerrer Museum of Art 1 900 W MacArthur. 
Mar 1 -1 8, The Inspired Line: Selected Prints of 
Albrecht Durer and Rembrandt van Rijn. Mar 8, 
Alison Palmer Lecture. Mar 31 -Apr 30, Oklahoma 
Visual Arts Coalition Biennial IX. Apr 21 , Community 
Art Day. (405) 878-5300 

Santa Fe Depot Museum Mar 1 -31 , Heritage Ouilt 
Show. Apr 28, Santa Fe Days Festival. (405) 275- 
8412 

Tri-County Easter Egg Hunt Apr 1 , Woodland Park. 
(405) 878-1803 

Stillwater 

Gardiner Art Gallery 1 08 Bartlett Center. Mar 1 -9, 
Navigating the Mind: Psychological Themes in Work 
From the Gardiner Art Gallery. Mar 14-30, Studio 
Capstone Exhibition. Apr 4-1 3, Graphic Design 
Capstone Exhibition. Apr 1 8-30, Annual Juried 
Student Exhibition. (405) 744-6016 


Payne County Expo Center 4518 Expo Circle E. 

Mar 1 0, Women in Agriculture and Small Business 
Conference. Apr 7-8, Homebuilders Home & Garden 
Show. (405) 377-1275 

Oklahoma Icons Exhibit Mar 1 -Apr 30, Sheerar 
Museum. (405) 377-0359 

Stillwater Arts and Heritage Festival Apr 1 4-1 5, 
Couch Park. (405) 533-8539 

Stillwater Women’s Club Centennial Tea: One 
Hundred Years of Fashion Apr 29, Stillwater 
Senior Center. (405) 533-7733 

Tulsa 

Expo Square 41 45 E 21 st. Mar 1 -4, Green Country RV 
Show & Sale. Mar 8-1 2. Greater Tulsa Home and 
Garden Show. Mar 14-18, Tulsa International Auto 
Show. Mar 31 - Apr 1 , SSRA Spring Blow Gut. Mar 
31 -Apr 1 , Wanenmacher’s Tulsa Arms Show. Apr 21 , 
KVOG Country Concert. (91 8) 744-1 1 1 3 

Philbrook Museum of Art 2727 S Rockford. Mar 
1 -Apr 29, A History of the Oklahoma Annual Artists 
Exhibition. Mar 1 - Apr 22, Changing Hands: Art 
Without Reservation 2. (918) 749-7941 

Sherwin Miller Museum of Jewish Art 2021 E 
71 St. Mar 1 - Apr 8, Sara Aldouby: Jewish Themes 
in Stone. Mar 1 -Apr 1 5, From Shtetl to the Sooner 
State. (918) 492-1818 

Tulsa Garden Center 2435 S Peoria. Mar 1 -Apr 1 , 
Tulsa Orchid Society Show. Mar 10, Iris Judging 
School. Mar 1 7-1 8, Bonsai Workshop. Apr 7-8, Cacti 
Succulent Show & Sale. Apr 1 3-1 4, Spring Garden 
Market Festival. Apr 21 -22, Bonsai Show. Apr 21 -22, 
Iris Show. (918) 746-5125 

Tulsa Performing Arts Center HOE 2nd. Mar 2, 4, 
Carmen. Mar 6-1 1 , The Man of La Mancha. Mar 
9-11,15-17, The Diary of Anne Frank. Mar 9-1 1 , 

1 6-1 8, The Wiz. Mar 1 6, Ken Burns. Mar 1 7, Missa 
Solemnis. Mar 1 8, The Daedalus Ouartet. Mar 1 9, 
Armchair Traveler: Along the Continental Divide. 

Mar 23-24 Battlefield Band. Mar 24, Plow That 
Broke the Plains. Mar. 30, Mad Science: Newton’s 
Revenge. Mar 30-Apr 1 , Legends in Motion. Mar 
31 , Ronald Radford Flamenco Guitar Workshop. Apr 
5-28, Oklahoma Visual Artists Coalition. Apr 13, John 
McCutcheon. Apr 1 3-1 5, 1 9-21 , Lost in Yonkers. 

Apr 1 4, 20, 22, Porgy and Bess. Apr 1 6, Armchair 
Traveler: Costa Rica. Apr 27-30, National Pastime. 
Apr 28, The Crucible. (91 8) 596-71 1 1 

An Evening With the Moody Blues Mar 1 , Brady 
Theater. (91 8) 582-7239 

Oklahoma Centennial Sky: Celestial Navigation to 
Space Exploration Mar 1 -Apr 30, Tulsa Air and 
Space Museum. (918) 834-9900 

Easter Egg Hunt Mar 31 , Gardens at LaFortune Park. 
(918) 596-8620 

Gilcrease WestFest Apr 21 -22, Gilcrease Museum. 
(918) 596-2700 
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Ilaml-Crafli’d 

Leather Pitlmvs 
& Accessories ^ 


Arts of the Frontier 
Old West Collectibles 


SOIlKELL<CDSTOM<IOOTS 


Sterling 

iettfelry 


Our GaDoy is all Western , 
some of it Wild all of it Wonderful] 

Visit us, and we'll show you 
H a great collection of traditional 
cowboy & native memorabilia, 
and fine western art! 


February 3 - April 29 


Pinturas de Fe presents the popular Hispanic 
religious art tradition of retablos 

1700 NE 63rd Street • Oklahoma City, OK 73111 
(405) 478-2250 

www.nationalcowboymuseum.org 


NATIONAL 

COWBOY 

& WESTERN HERITAGE 


those 
ftilmbtis Booh 


Clint Onus Buckles 


CHILDREN’S museum 


ItSetninole. Oklahoma^ 1 :800:2S9-K10S 


1714 West Wrangler Blvd. !■ 
Seminole. Oklahoma 


iKinturasde^j^e 


The Retablo Tradition in Mexico and New Mexico 


Circulated under TREX, Museum of New Mekico 


Presented by El Nacional Publishing 
Major Sponsor: Dolese Bros. Co. 
Associate Sponsor: Oklahoma Arts Council 


217 EAST OKLAHOMA AVL# GUTHRIE, OK 73044# 405.2B2.5464 


The 200|^ejmtenni|^p^|s.truy.£inlira^ ilirith tfl#il4Mseum's nev/f 
giant 12,000;f^Uarf|fl^,outd ^ourmi^lhleffock: | 

to foriJlj4h^ loi^S^li^gs guests i^stond tL^Jli^ougf) the 
L, ehalien^iig exhibit. 4i^0bservot^o^ 4eek pro^dal^^:l^trdS’^ j 
I view of ttid mazejahtfstffrpundlng:^^ ^ 
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STILLWATER 


Celebrating Stillwater’s 
Past, Present and Future 


NATIVE AMERICAN 
CULTURAL FESTIVAL 

• Juried Fine Art 
Competition 8 Art Market 

• Dance Competition 

• Cultural Activities 

• Parade 

• Run/Walk 

• Youth Art Competition 

June 1-3, 2007 

Cox Convention Center • Oklahoma City 

An official a'"'' 71' 

Oklahoma Centennial 

~ ^D7^ Celebration Event c „ . ^ 


Fbr a EREE Visitors Guide ‘; 
or more information on Stillwater 
call l-g0g;99J-67i7 

-■I -'U V -■ - V - - ■— 


405-427-5228 • WWW.REDEARTH.ORG 
INFO@REDEARTH.ORG 


adventure 

1 *'^ foraUages 


The University of Oklahoma 




2401 Chautauqua Ave 
Norman, OK 
405.325.4712 
www.snomnh.ou.edu 


Pentacerotops: 

World’s Largest Dinosaur Skull 


MNH 


Sam Noble Oklahoma Museum of Natural History 


TliERE’SONLY 1 


Sooner Theatre • “Fred Jones” • Campus Corner 
'Sam Noble” * Riverwind * National Weather Ctr. 


Come experience life in the university town of Norman 
Spend the afternoon discovering some of the nation's 
greatest museums. Shop & dine in Historic Campus 
Corner and downtown Main street. Or try your luck 
at the state's largest casino. Call or visit our website 
today & learn all about your next getaway. 


80Q-664-5960 • www.visitnorman.com 



mm 
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Attractions 
Heritage Expiess "Sx^ley 
Fbft Reno 
Hnott Plaza 
tttUhDawntowa 
OnidkMi County Ustarice^ Museum 
OtaMBB Geek Go/f Course 
UtaBUmo 
Stmtng SCSmiB 
Star Qatto 

Vbtffa/wmO W i gim a/ Saia 
A n itman B laon Heed 
Histeeic Darlington 

Events 
0 Reno Qas Car 
Q) 06 ts of R. Reno Tours 
Heritetge and Alts Festival 
Ried Onien Burger Day 
Fort Reno Candlelight lour 


As Oklahoma celebrates its Centennial, we’d like to recognize 
the resilience of its people and the heritage they share. 
While in Okiahoma, we invite you to take some time to. . . 


Reflect. Respect. 
Remember. 


Museum: M-Sat, 9am - 6pm 
Sun, 1-6pm 
Ticket sales end daily at 5pm 
Outdoor Symbolic Memorial grounds are open all day, every day. 

620 N. Harvey Avenue • Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73102 
405.235.3313 • www.oklahomacitynationalmemorial.org 


Join the Fun at the 33rd Annual 


2007 Celebrated Artist 
Dr. Bob E. Palmer 

Juried Show with more than 
100 Fine Artists & Quality 
Craftsmen 

Fabulous Food 
Stage Entertainment 
Children’s Art Activities 

Adventures in Art presented 
by Featured Artists 


Three blocks north of Main on Webster in 
Norman’s Downtown Arts District 


Fri. & Sot (Ma/ 4 & 5) 10 am. to 8 p.m. 
Sun. (May 6) 1 1 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Sponsored by: 

Assistance League® of Norman 

www.mayfeirartsfestival.com 


Supported in part by the Norman 
Convention and Visitors Bureau 
I -800-767-7260 • wvwv.visitnorman.com 


Hollyhod<S by Dr Bob Palmer 


www.elreno. 


1-888-5ni.-RENO 


OKLAHOMA CITY 

NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL 
& MUSEUM 








FEBRUARY 12 - AUGUST 12, 2007 

Traveling exhibit on loan from 



The Constitution and the Civil War 

the National Constitution Center 









Reach Inside... 

Nature's Medicine Cabinet! 


OVER 100 
POWERFUL 

phenolic compounds 


Don’t be fooled by other grape seeds. ..MUSCADINE GRAPES 
naturally produce VERY HIGH levels of antioxidants 
including RESVERATROL, ELLAGICACID, 
QUERCETIN and OPCs. 

07J 


"This is the best I have felt in 10 years... I 
feel great!" J.T. - North Carolina 


"My doctor was ready to put me on medication 
before I began taking Nature's Pearl. Now he 
can't believe my progress towards a healthier 
heart." B.P. - North Carolina 


"Taking Nature's Pearl has definitely made a 
difference for me! I no longer have stiffness 
in my hands, feel better over all, and have 
even lost weight. My adult children and 
several friends are now taking Nature's Pearl 
also." W.W. - North Carolina 




To compare the antioxidant values of various foods and nutrients, scientists 
developed a unit of measure called ORAC (Oxygen Radical Absorbing Capacity). 
The higher the ORAC rating of a substance, the more free radicals it can 
neutralize. Beware as you compare ORAC values. Always check to see that you 
are comparing gram to gram as shown above. 


*Brunswick Laboratories 2006. All ORAC ratings are measured by Brunswick Laboratories and 
are expressed as micromole TE per 1 gram. 




Grape Seed 

The SMARTmGrape^ 


60 - 650 mg 
capsules 


rk //PREMIUMT* 

InmcMme^ 

Grape Products 

The SMARTER Grape'" 


Ask your supplement retailer for Nature's 
Pearl, or contact us for a retailer near you. 


877.998.2386 www.naturespearlproducts.com 


Available at 
these fine 
retailers: 


02007 Nature's Pearl Corporation 

FDA DISCLAIMER: As with all dietary supplements and medications, you should always consult your physician before use. This product has not been evaluated by the FDA, 
and is not intended to diagnose, treat, cure or prevent any disease. This sentence is required by the FDA. 


MED-d 


W 







Calendar 


Out & About 

ADA Pontotoc County Quilt Show, Apr 27-28, Pontotoc 
County Convention Center. (580) 332-2153 
ALTUS Habitat Morning Expedition, Apr 7, Community 
Center. (580) 480-0041 

BLACKWELL Tulips-A-Bloom Centennial Festival, Apr 2, 
Downtown. (580) 363-4195 
BRAGGS Easter Extravaganza, Apr 7, Greenleaf State 
Park. (918) 487-7125 

BROKEN ARROW A Delicate Balance, Apr 1 3-1 4, 1 9-22, 
Broken Arrow Community Playhouse. (918) 258-0077 
BROKEN BOW Bass Fishing Tournament, Mar 18, Broken 
Bow Lake. (580) 584-3393 

CHEROKEE Spirit of the Pioneer: A Centennial Celebration, 
Mar 9-1 0, Cherokee High School Auditorium. (580) 
596-3030 

CHEYENNE Cheyenne-Arapaho Old Settlers Reunion, Apr 
17-21 , Downtown. (580) 497-3318 
CHOCTAW Choctaw Land Run Festival, Apr 1 9-21 , 
Choctaw Creek Park. (405) 390-8276 
DRUMRIGHT Drumright Centennial Celebration & 
Discovery Days, Mar 31 , Drumright Community 
Historical Museum. (918) 352-3002 
DURANT Mountain Man Fur Trade-Era Rendezvous, Apr 
4-8, Fort Washita Historic Site. (580) 924-6502 
FORT GIBSON Heritage Days, Apr 20-22, Fort Gibson 
Historic Site. (918) 478-4088 
FOSS Easter Egg Hunt, Mar 31 , Foss State Park. (580) 
726-5656 

HEAVENER Easter Egg Hunt, Apr 7, Heavener Runestone 
State Park. (918) 653-2241 

HODGEN Birds of a Feather Holiday, Mar 3, Talking Trees 
Campground. (918) 653-2187 
IDABEL Dogwood Days, Mar 30-31 , McCurtain County 
Fairgrounds. (580) 286-3305 
JAY Contest Scholarship Powwow, Apr 6-7, Jay High 
School Bulldog Arena. (918) 253-6357 
JENKS Jenks Herb & Plant Festival, Apr 28, Downtown. 
(918) 299-5005 

JET Salt Plains Birding and Crystal Festival, Apr 28, Salt 
Plains National Wildlife Refuge. (580) 626-4794 
KINGFISHER Centennial Living History on the Chisholm 
Trail, Apr 1 4, Chisholm Trail Museum. (405) 375-51 76 
KINGSTON Marshall County Antique Iron Tractor & 

Implement Club Show, Apr 13-15, Enos Baptist Church. 
(580) 564-9057 

MADILL Madill FFA Rodeo, Apr 13-14, Madill Roundup Club 
Arena. (580) 795-5027 

MARLOW Easter Egg Hunt, Apr 7, Redbud Park. (580) 658- 
2212 

MIAMI Peoria Tribe of Indians of Oklahoma Stomp Dance, Mar 
3, Ottowa/Peoria Cultural Center. (918) 540-2535 
MUSTANG Oklahoma Centennial National Mustang Car Show, 
Apr 20-22, Town Center. (405) 376-2758 
OCTAVIA J-D Annual Spring Mountain Trail Ride, Apr 26-29, 
J-D Trail Riding Camp. (580) 244-7261 



Come spring, the lake beckons. 


With thousands of miles of shoreline, 
Okiahoma is not short on a piace to 
throw down a towei and take in the rays. 
Fort Gibson Lake (fortgibsoniake.com) 
in eastern Okiahoma has 225 miies of 
shoreiine cozied between the roiiing green 
Ozark Mountains shared by Okiahoma, 
Arkansas, Missouri, and Kansas. If the 


cool weather has you wary of baring 
it aii, Sequoyah Bay State Park offers 
fishing, camping, hiking, bicyciing, and 
bird watching. And now is the perfect 
time to watch the dogwoods and redbuds 
put on their coiorfui springtime show in 
the eastern portion of the state. 

— Vaiiery Brown 


OKARCHE March in Okarche Duathlon, Mar 18, City Park. 
(580)819-2364 

OKEMAH Bud Break at Grape Ranch, Apr 21 , Grape Ranch 
Winery. (91 8) 623-2250 

PAWNEE Pawnee Folk & Springiest Rendezvous, Apr 28, 
Pawnee County Courthouse Square. (91 8) 762-2493 
PERRY Rural Heritage Festival, Apr 28, Cherokee Strip 
Museum. (580) 336-2405 

SALLISAW Sequoyah County HCE Quilt Show, Apr 27-28, 
Sequoyah County Fairgrounds. (91 8) 775-0449 
SAND SPRINGS Herbal Affair and Festival, Apr 21 , 
Downtown. (918) 245-5082 

SAYRE Dyson Bluegrass Festival, Mar 22-24, S.H. 1 52 W. 
(580) 928-5909 

SNYDER Easter Egg Hunt, Apr 7, Snyder City Park. (580) 
569-2827 

SPIRO Vernal Equinox Walks, Mar 21 -22, Spiro Mounds 
Archaeological Center. (918) 962-2062 
STIGLER Easter Egg Hunt, Apr 7, Haskell County Courthouse 


Lawn. (918) 967-8681 

STILWELL Strawberry Festival Queen Pageant, Mar 17, Stilwell 
High School Fieldhouse. (91 8) 696-9500 
TAHLEQUAH Symposium on the American Indian, Apr 1 8-21 , 
Northeastern State University. (91 8) 456-551 1 
TALIHINA Talihina Indian Club Festival Powwow, Apr 28, 
Talihina School Old Gymnasium. (918) 567-2539 
VIAN Eagle Tour and Loon Watch, Mar 3, Sequoyah National 
Wildlife Refuge Headquarters and Tenkiller State Park. (91 8) 
489-5641 

WEATHERFORD Heirloom Quilt Show, Mar 3, 10, Heritage Park 
Cedar School House. (405) 663-2044 
WESTVILLE History Through Quilts Featuring the Oklahoma 
Centennial Quilt Display, Apr 1 7-21 , John F. Henderson 
Public Library. (91 8) 723-5002 

WILBURTON Green Frog Festival, Apr 20-21 , Downtown. (91 8) 
465-2254 

WOODWARD Farm Expo, Mar 30-Apr 1 , Woodward County 
Fairgrounds. (580) 256-41 01 


Visit oklahomatoday.com or travelok.com for more listings. 


Dates and times are subject to change; please confirm before attending any event. The Events Guide is a free service 
published on a space-available basis. To be considered, please mail a notice of the event that includes date, place, address, 
and both a contact telephone number and a phone number that can be published. Notices must arrive at Oklahoma Today 
three calendar months prior to publication (i.e. July/August 2007 events must arrive by April 1). Events Guide, Oklahoma 
Today, 1 20 North Robinson, Suite 600, Oklahoma City, OK 731 02. Fax: (405) 230-8650. Email: eventsguide@oklahomatoday. 
com. We cannot take listings over the telephone. 
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"There's an I.Q. prerequisite, but there is no secret handshake."— /rom the film Reality Bites 





Where Are You? 

Opulence is no light matter at this stately temple. 



HIS IS NOT your typical 
fraternity house. 

The beginnings of the mys- 
terious order that meets within this 
structure are rumored to have roots 
in the days of King Solomon. Most 
historians, however, contend that the 
brotherhood has ties to eighteenth- 
century France. Will Rogers and Gene 
Autry are among the most famous 
Oklahomans to take the oath. 

Following the Land Run of 1889, 
Harper Samuel Cunningham founded 
the society. Its permanent home 
opened in 1929. 

Before its construction, European 
artisans traveled the distance to Okla- 
homa, and the end result is one of the 
largest structures of its kind in the 
world, a two-story Egyptian, Assyrian, 
and Roman-influenced, 400,000- 


square-foot monument. A few of its 
grandiose features include a Roman 
column-framed atrium, an Assyrian 
room with paintings and engravings, 
and a large auditorium. 

What is the name of this building? 

— Vallery Brown 

Three winners will receive an Okla- 
homa Today T-shirt. Mail entries, 
including name and town, to Oklahoma 
Today, ‘‘Where Are You?”, 120 North 
Robinson, Suite 600, Oklahoma City, 
OK 73 102, or send responses to Where- 
AreYou@OklahomaToday.com no later 
than Monday, March 12, 2007. Salt 
Plains National Wildlife Refuge was 
the January/ February 2007 answer. 
Winners are Barbara Wilczek of Enid, 
Nova Sherrill of Fletcher, and Larry 
Rickey ofWatonga. 






REBIRTH OF A STATE 


On April 14, this commanding buiiding wiii host a Centenniai 
event, the Constitutionai Convention Exempiifications. Okiahoma 
students wiii piay the roies of iocai deiegates who attended the 
originai 1906-1907 convention in Guthrie. 



OKLAHOMA CENTENNIAL 
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Bert Adler died in 1 992 * 



After school today, hell teach 
horsemanship to teenage boys* 


Bert Adler of Maramec, Oklahoma, served in the U.S. 
Cavalry in World War I and knew a lot about horses. 

He was known for keeping his commitments. Bert and 
his wife, Ethel, celebrated 50 years of marriage, and Bert 
was recognized for 26 years of perfect attendance in 
Sunday School. 

Bert lived frugally, choosing to invest his resources in 
things that would make an eternal impact. He donated 
pickups, Hereford bulls, and cows to Boys Ranch Town 
in Edmond. 


Bert's commitment to help children extends beyond 
his lifetime, because he left a bequest in his will 
for Boys Ranch Town in Edmond and the Baptist 
Childrens Home in Oklahoma City. Thanks to Bert, 
children in need of a home are finding hope and a 
home. 

Eor help in including Oklahoma Baptist Homes for 
Children in your will or estate plan, please contact 
Neal Wooldridge at (405) 942-3000, extension 4665, 
neal.wooldridge@obhc.org. 


^ ^ Oldalioina Baptist 

H ^ms 

fwVHILDREN 


Baptist Children’s Home, Oklahoma City 
Boys Ranch Town, Edmond 
Baptist Children’s Home, Owasso 
Baptist Home for Girls, Madill 


Oklahoma Baptist Homes for Children does not charge for its services or accept 
government funds. We help children without regard to religious affiliation. OBHC is 
dependent upon the generosity of caring people and churches. To find out how you can 
make a difference in the life of an Oklahoma child in need of a home, visit www.obhc.org. 



Ride the Rai s 


Glide along through scenic open plains, ancient moun- 
tains, quaint towns, and big cities as you journey to 
choice destinations. Seven days a week, leisure and 
business travelers alike will enjoy the convenience 
and comfort of Heartland Flyer’s top-rated hospital- 
ity rail service to popular Oklahoma and Texas cities. 

Easy, immediate access to premier points of inter- 
est, plus convenient shuttle service, car rental and 
nationwide rail connections accommodate every 
itinerary. On board, spacious reclining coach and 
family-style seating, wheelchair access, a staffed cafe 
car, cocktails, souvenirs, clean restrooms and bike 
racks make your trip as entertaining as it is relaxing. 


HEART&ND 

FlYEI^ 


Oklahoma's Passenger Rail Connection 


1-800-USA-RAIL 

HeartlandFlyer.com 


Enjoy the Travel as Much 
as the Destination. 




